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, Thal Elta Semeteing! 


..- YOU Can 
spot it every time 
" is people, some things, naturally bring a friendly re- 


sponse. Coca-Cola has spent 57 years earning such a friendly 


response from millions...confidence in its goodness, its 



























a7 


quality and in its unique ability to refresh you. 


Coca-Cola had to be good to get where it is. A 
blend of flavors gives it delicious taste that sets 


it apart. There’s unique goodness about its 





energy-giving refreshment. 


The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself,—the trade-emarked product of The 


Coca-Cola Company. 
* * % 


Wartime limits the supply of Coca-Cola. Those times 
when you cannot get it, remember: Coke, being first 


choice, sells out first. Ask for it each time. 


Ever notice that 
wherever people go 
to have fun, such as 
here at Central Park 
Zoo, you find they 
are usually having 
ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
too. Its taste and 
quick refreshment 
always “belong’’. 











The best is 
always the better buy! 

















A New Map! 
VIRGINIA 


Physical-Political 
with 3 Inset Maps 


Size 64x44 inches 
8 miles to inch. 


[his up-to-date map of 
the Old Dominion is 
strictly in keeping with 
modern educational stand- 
ards and fulfills the long 
recognized need for an 
adequate school map. 








lo help Virginia pupils 
see their state, nation, and 
world in proper perspec- 
tive and true relationship, 
the following set of phys- 
ical-political maps is of- 
fered, each 64x44 inches: 
5145rp—VIRGINIA 
Slarp—UNITED 
STATES 
S2arp—MEDITER.- 
RANEAN LANDS 
S9arp—WORLD 


Above 4 maps in a Single Spring Roller Unit “JDB”....... $33.25; Same in Set of 3 (omit S2arp).......... $24.50 
Separately, on spring roller and board, Virginia is $10.75, other maps are $9.75 each. Hand mounted on best muslin. 

















“Maps are Munitions.” 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY Virginia Distributor: 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago J. H. PENCE, P. O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. 

















The Betts-Arey Spelling Program 


1. Embodies the research of previous specialists plus additional studies 
made by the authors. 


2. Presenis new words in a contextual or literacy setting consistently. 


w 


Emphasizes a positive approach and includes differentiated instruc- 
tion for individual needs. 





Provides more content-drill than the average speller. 
Uses every new word every day of the week. 

Has a new multiple review plan that is unique. 
Includes an integral Dictionary program. 


Reinforces the school curriculum in its content. 


So PNAS SD 


Is available in either workbook or textbook form, with or without 
a glossary. 


10. Is equipped with a Manual that gives detailed teaching suggestions. 


Guide to Spelling Progress Directed Spelling Activities 
i (Textbook Edition) (Workbook Edition) 
| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


300 Pike Street 
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TWO NEW OUTSTANDING BOOKS — 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? —Grade 1 
LET’S FIND OUT — Grade 2 


COMPLETE THE [IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES, 
For Grades 1-8 
By 
DeGroat — Young — Patton 


THIS VERY SUCCESSFUL SERIES IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS — 


SIMPLICITY OF PRESENTATION 

SCIENTIFIC DRILL ON THE BASIC NUMBER COMBINATIONS 
STEP-BY-STEP DEVELOPMENT OF ALL PROCESSES FOR EACH GRADE 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS FROM LIFE SITUATIONS 

EMPHASIS ON MEANING AND REASONING 

COMPLETE PROGRAM OF CUMULATIVE TESTS AND REVIEWS 


Built for pupils, THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS give power 
in the use of numbers for school and for life. The percentage of failures is remarkably 
low wherever these arithmetics are used. Write for complete information. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 

















Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











STIMULATING & APPEALING 





COMPLETE e BALANCED 6 








THE HAPPY HOUR READING PROGRAM 
; ENGLISH—ALEXANDER 


The HAPPY HOUR READERS present a 
planned for the development of character and social adaptability as well as basic reading skills. 








THE READERS 





complete basic program of wholesome, happy reading, high in literary content, 


SPOT (Pre-primer) 

Although simple, SPOT is full of gaiety, fun, 
and action. This little book promotes the right 
attitude toward reading and builds prerequi- 


JO-BOY (Primer) GOOD FRIENDS (First Reader) 


GOOD FRIENDS carries the story of Jo- 
Boy and his friends into the larger social 
groups of which they are a part. The chil- 


The story of Spot’s master, Jo-boy, pre- 
sents the interests and adventures of early 
childhood. Through Jo-boy’s activities the 


site skills. 


WHEELS & WINGS (Second Reader) 


This book provides a wide variety of interes‘- 
ing and imaginative stories which meet the 
needs of the second reader period and which 
give new meanings to the ‘“‘wheels and wings” 
that help to carry on the world’s work. 


children learn about a variety of subjects. 


WIDE WINDOWS (Third Reader) 


Here children in our own country and 
‘round the globe are shown at work and 
play through the “wide windows” of many 
delightful stories. As the pupils read them 


dren’s horizons are widened in many ways. 


WHEELS WESTWARD 
(Fourth Reader) 


Stirring stories of yesterday and teday 
show how pioneers adapt themselves to 
new environments, overcome obstacles, and 


for enjoyment, concepts are formed as to 


ss ride ri 
ways of living. widen horizons. 


DARING DEEDS (Fifth Reader) 


The effect of science and invention on our 
ways of living is the basic theme of this 
book. Human interest stories of real liter- 
ary value show changes which have been 
made in our lives. 


THE WORKBOOKS i 


MY OWN BOOKS for Spot and Jo-boy, Good Friends, Wheels and Wings, and Wide Windows may accompany the read- 
ers of these titles when the school program is planned for the use of Workbooks. 


EQUIPMENT H 


Word and Phrase Cards are available for the Pre-primer and Primer. 
Teachers’ Guides will be furnished without charge upon request where class supplies are in use. 
through the Third Reader are now ready. Guides for grades four, five, and six are in preparation. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


WIDE HORIZONS (Sixth Reader) 


This book includes a wide range of sub- 
jects so that the pupils may develop per- 
manent interests in the fields of literature, 
science, and the arts. 














Guides for Pre-Primer 
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VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Ine. 


MISSING NUMBERS 





Subscribers failing to receive any issue will 


401 NORTH NINTH STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year; 25 cents single copy. 


confer a favor by notifying us. The missing number will be sent. 


We provide a full year’s subscription. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS should be sent promptly. Both old and new 


addresses must be given. 


CONTRIBUTIONS WELCOMED—Articles or news notices of interest 
to Virginia teachers will be welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned. therefore contributors 


are urged to retain a copy. 


Membership fee in the Virginia Education Association, Inc., through 


of Education. 


at Richmond, Va., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


local associations, $1.50; individual membership fee, $2.00. One dollar 
of the membership fee is for the subscription to the Virginia Journal 


Entered as second-class matter October 12, 1907, at the post office 














as a whole. 
first aid and in home nursing. 


high school students. 


and infections. 


New York 





A High School Physical Fitness Program 


Authored by a group of specialists headed by Lt. Col. C. L. Brownell, formerly Chairman of 
the Department of Health and Physical Education, Columbia Teachers College. 


BEING ALIVE 
Human Structure and Functions 


This text explains the essential facts of human anatomy and physiology. 
too, the sociological applications of sound health principles to the health of our nation 
A portion of the book is devoted to the best modern practices in giving 


It includes, 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 
How to Solve Them 


Extensive research produced a list of the health questions most frequently asked by 
The questions from the paragraph headings; the content provides 
the answers. Special emphasis is placed on teaching reliable safeguards against disease 


The Department of Physical Education and Health of the Virginia State Department 
of Education in a recent bulletin to the schools consistently refers to the above books as 
meeting the needs in your High School Health courses. We welcome an expression of 
your personal interest in either or both of these books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 











STEPS TO 
READING 


By Donald D. Durrell 
Helen Blair Sullivan 


and Josephine McCarthy 





WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
FRIENDS OF OURS 


Announcing a new reading readiness program proved 
effective in wide experimental use in typical class- 
rooms. It is based on thorough research into the 
prerequisites for beginning reading. “Through a series 
of pictures and symbols, many of them story pictures 
and many in full color, the necessary background 
abilities for learning to read are skillfully developed. 
The two booklets comprising Steps to Reading may 


be used independently or in series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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New Ghegg Books 


Published in 1943 or 
to be published soon 


RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by Baten and 
McNamara, $1.32. 

GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by 
Gregg, $1.60. 

GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes and 
Fromberg, $1.60. 

MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS, by Strong 
and Foote, $.60. 

PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRETARIES 
AND GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS, by Freeman, 
Goodfellow, and Hanna. 

CODE TYPEWRITING, by Bauernfeind, et al. 


1942 Publications 
AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW, by Rosenberg, $1.80. 
A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 
by Gregg, $.28. 
ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, by Allison, $1.00. 
DIRECTED HOMEWORK IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 
by Young, $.88. 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, SECOND EDITION, 
by Dalrymple and Heiges, $1.32. 

TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL, SECOND EDI- 
TION, by Craig and Leslie, $.60. 


All the above prices are list, subject to 
school and teacher discounts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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Teachers and the 


Manpower Crisis 


ey Os » Chaos 


The needs of the times cry out against the usual 
payless summer vacations for teachers this year. Why 
should hundreds of thousands of teachers remain idle 
when there is a pressing need for labor to replace the 
men who have gone to war from the farms, the fac- 
tories, the offices and shops, when educational de- 
ficiencies are hampering the training programs for the 
armed services and for industry, when juvenile delin- 
quency is mounting alarmingly for lack of supervised 
recreation, training and employment? 

It is true that not all teachers will remain idle this 
summer in any case. Many of the ablest and most re- 
sourceful will find other employment, employment 
which will prevent thousands of them from returning 
to their schools next fall. No one knows where re- 
placements can be secured to fill the gaps thus created, 
and closed schools and inadequate teaching will swell 
the rising tide of delinquency and educational defi- 
ciency. Such a situation cannot but result in a slow- 
ing of the war effort and a weakening of the fabric 
of the Nation from which we shall suffer for years. 


Government Service for Teachers 

Why should this condition be permitted to arise 
when a simple remedy is available? All that is neces- 
sary is to induct teachers into government service at 
the close of the present school term, put them on 
the Federal pay roll for the summer to work wherever 
their services are needed, and furlough them to take 
up teaching again in the fall. Induction on a volun- 
tary basis should be restricted to those under con- 
tract to return to educational positions next fall. 
Some choice of summer occupations could be given 
and pay, based on qualifications and services rendered, 
should be in line with salaries under Civil Service.* 
Many teachers undoubtedly could be placed in pri- 
vate employment on farms and in factories through 
the United States Employment Service and in other 
ways. In these cases the employers could pay the 
wages to the Treasury in the same way that is pro- 
posed for soldiers assigned to farm work. 


What Can Teachers Do? 


What can teachers do during the summer that will 
relieve the manpower shortage and speed the victory? 

1. Those properly qualified could be given work in 
critical occupations, in factories, or on the farm. 

2. Many others could be used in clerical and mer- 
handising occupations to relieve men and boys who 
are willing to spend the summer at farm labor. 

3. Many should be used to supervise recreation 
programs and to operate nursery schools for the chil- 
dren of working mothers, especially in war-boom 
ommunities. 

4. Many could be used as auxiliary instructors at 





*Or, pay scales might be the same as for the armed and auxil- 
forces, with additional allowances in lieu of maintenance. 
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camps to remove basic educational deficiencies of in- 
ductees; others to give supplementary education to in- 
dustrial workers; still others could be used in a pro- 
gram designed to eradicate illiteracy or to provide 
summer instruction to both children and adults. 

5. A number might be used to supervise the em- 
ployment of students on farms and in other occu- 
pations or to supervise salvage campaigns, rationing, 
or other government sponsored programs. 

This procedure will save the schools by assuring 
a supply of competent teachers next fall. It will also 
relieve the desperate financial plight of many teachers 
and improve their morale by giving them a stronger 
consciousness of the important contribution they are 
making to winning the war. Furthermore, these 
teachers will return to their schools with a better un- 
derstanding of the world of work and of the social 
and economic problems of a nation at war. The 
result will be teaching of increased vitality. 

Moreover, this liquid pool of manpower would 
give the War Manpower Commission a chance to 
explore the possibilities in the handling of manpower 
resources. The fact that the additional supply of 
labor would be available only during the summer is 
an advantage rather than a disadvantage because this 
is precisely the season when an additional labor sup- 
ply is needed to carry on the food production pro- 
gram. The nation would profit not only by the 
labor of the teachers but also by the additional em- 
ployment of young people made possible through 
proper supervision. 


Benefits of the Plan 

The proposal is practical. ‘The net cost to the 
government would be small and the benefits beyond 
calculation. A sound plan for full summer employ- 
ment of the nation’s million teachers would serve the 
following purposes: 

1. Provide additional labor when most needed. 

2. Make possible proper supervision for the em- 
ployment of millions of boys and girls who 
otherwise would be unemployable. 

3. Reduce juvenile delinquency through a program 
of supervised training, employment, and recrea- 
tion for young people. 

Prevent the closing of thousands of schools. 
Relieve the desperate financial plight of thou- 
sands of teachers. 

6. Increase teaching efficiency by giving teachers 
work experience in fields other than teaching 
and firsthand contact with wartime social and 
economic problems. 

Is there any reason why some such plan cannot 
be adopted to give teachers a chance to serve their 
country this summer wherever the need is greatest 
and to return to their classrooms next fall for a con- 
tinuance of their vital task on the educational front? 


WI 
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| TO SAVE THE SCHOOLS, ACT NOW 





To get action on this reso- 








| A Call Gor Action 











Unless remedial measures are taken promptly, there is grave 
danger that there will be no school for thousands of Virginia 
children next fall and that other thousands will be taught by 
teachers whose training is woefully inadequate for their respon- 
sibilities. Among the factors contributing to the situation are 
the following: 


1. Over 5,000 Virginia teachers are employed at the present 
time on salaries of less than $800 a year. The slight in- 
creases recently granted provided only slight alleviation for 
the desperate financial plight of these teachers. 


2. According to the figures of the United States Department 
of Labor, the cost of living since January, 1941, has ad- 
vanced 19.4 per cent in large cities, and 30.3 per cent in 
rural areas according to Department of Agriculture figures 
for commodities purchased by farmers. 


3. College students without experience are being sought for 
government positions as Junior Professional Assistants at 
starting salaries of $2,400. (Including overtime.) 


4. Weekly earnings of factory workers have increased 43.6 per 
cent since January, 1941, and farm wage rates nearly 80 
per cent. 


5. The Department of Commerce reports that in 1941 the 
annual average earnings of wage earners and salaried per- 
sons in industrial classifications were $1,478. 


6. In the federal services the minimum pay for clerical services 
is $1,260, and salaries of non-administrative professional 
employees range from $2,000 to $4,600. In December, 
1942, these salaries were raised from 10 per cent to 22 per 
cent above these levels. 


7. High school pupils in Virginia in many cases are dropping 
out of school prior to graduation to receive salaries higher 
than those paid their teachers with college degrees and 
many years of successful experience. 


In view of the wartime demands on education and the fact 
that the highest governmental authorities have declared the work 
of the schools essential to the war effort, it is a national necessity 
to keep the schools functioning at the highest possible level of 
efficiency. Moreover, neither Virginia nor the Nation can afford 
the sabotaging of the future or the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency that would result from closed or improperly operated 
schools. 


Therefore, the Policies Commission of the Virginia Education 
Association earnestly requests the Governor of Virginia to give 
immediate consideration to measures whereby all teachers and 
principals may receive increases commensurate with the increased 
cost of living, with further increases for those in the lower salary 
brackets, to prevent wholesale exodus of teachers and principals 
whose salaries fall in these lower brackets. 


—Resolution Adopted by the Policies Commission 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
February 27, 1943. 
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A committee to compile the 
facts should be organized im- 
mediately in every school di- 
vision by the superintendent 
of schools, the local education 
association, the P. T. A., or by 
collaboration of these agencies. 
The facts should be presented 
to local school boards, boards 
of supervisors and city coun- 
cils and these bodies asked to 
go on record as to the amount 
of local assistance available. 
All the findings should be pre- 
sented to Parent Teacher As- 
sociations and civic groups of 
all kinds, with a plea for ap- 
propriate action to save the 
schools. 

The facts compiled should be 
sent to the Virginia Education 
Association for presentation to 
the Governor. 


We need such facts as these: 


a. 


d. 


What difficulties are teachers 
facing because of inadequate 
salaries? 

How do teachers’ salaries com- 
pare with those in other occu- 
pations? Cite actual cases of 
teachers leaving for other posi- 
tions, positions secured by 
others from the local commu- 
nity. 

How many teachers are not 
planning to teach next year if 
present salaries prevail? 

How many of those listed un- 
der (c) probably would return 
if the increases called for by the 
accompanying resolution were 
granted? 

What possibility is there of se- 
curing local funds to provide 
these increases? 


This matter is urgent. The 


Virginia Education Associaiion 
can achieve results only with your 
help and the sooner the informa- 
tion is received the more valu- 
able it will be. 


FRANCIS S. CHASE 
Executive Secretary 

Virginia Education Association 
401 North Ninth Street 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Liherty Brick Awarded Virginia Schools 


In recognition of outstanding services rendered through the Schools At War program, Virginia stu- 
dents and teachers were presented the Liberty Brick award by Governor Darden on February 22 over a 


state-wide radio network. 


This presentation was the climax of the Washington Birthday program 
which brought to a close the Schools At War mobilization period. 


Governor Darden was presented 


by Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines, President, Washington and Lee University, and State Chairman of 
the Virginia War Savings Staff. The addresses of Dr. Gaines and Governor Darden follow. 


DR. FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES: 

I know how proud our Governor is to award this 
Liberty Brick to the students and teachers of Vir- 
ginia, for | know of his pride in the achievement it 
signalizes. The fact that the schools of Virginia 
during 1942 invested three and a half million in War 
Bonds and Stamps is in it- 
self impressive testimony to 
the loyalty and the energy of 
the school groups, teachers 
and pupils alike. But back 
of this accomplishment is 
a fine story of intelligent de- 
votion and beyond this ac- 
complishment is a_ bright 
promise of civic inspiration. 

The planning for the 
work among the schools 
and the direction of that 
work have been in the com- 
petent hands of the Virginia 
Education War Savings 
Committee, initiated by the 
Virginia Education Associa- 

n before Pearl Harbor, 
under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Edward Alvey, and in- 
cluding representatives from 
the State Department of 
Education, the Parent- 
leacher Association, and the 
Student Cooperative Asso- 


lation. The wise fore- 
thought of this committee 
and the generous support 


given by local teachers and 
cal officials promoted the 
full program of the Schools 
it War in every type of Vir- 
inia school, the large and small, the public and the 
private, the rural and the city, the white and the 
negro. ‘The enthusiasm and the sustained power of 
these workers have borne fruit in this magnicent result. 

[he investment of the money is of itself a notable 
ntribution to our country’s cause, the cause of 
liberty to which Virginians always rally strongly. 
Che work of the schools cannot be measured en- 
rely in even this imposing consequence, for many 
lults and home groups have been touched and stim- 
ulated by the attitudes of the children. The sig- 
nificance of the school attainment, moreover, runs 


(Continued on page 276) 
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Original Brick from Independence Hall. To be 
put on display in the Virginia State Library 


GOVERNOR COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR.: 

This is in truth a stirring occasion. We have 
gathered here at Mt. Vernon, where rest the ashes 
of George Washington, to take part in this program 
of Virginia Schools at War. Here, on Washington's 
birthday, at the home to which he returned from 
the Presidency of the United 
States to spend the few re- 
maining years of his life, we 
have gathered at a dark pe- 
riod in the life of the coun- 
try to which Washington 
contributed so much to ex- 
press Our appreciation for 
the splendid work which 
is being done by the students 
and teachers of Virginia in 
war work. 

I want especially to thank 
again the teachers of the 
Commonwealth for their 
patriotic response to the 
calls which were made last 
year to help out in the sev- 
eral rationing programs of 
the Federal Government. I 
know of the demands that 
were made upon you, and | 
also know that you never 
faltered or failed in the dis- 
charge of these added du- 
ties, and Virginia is grateful 
to you. 

For outstanding achieve- 
ment in war work I present 
to you, the students and 
teachers of Virginia, a brick 
taken from Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. This 
award has a special significance to every man, woman, 
and child in this Commonwealth, because it comes 
from the building in which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was adopted. ~The man who drafted that 
Declaration was the father of public education in 
Virginia and one of the greatest political philosophers 
ever produced in the western world. Had Thomas 
Jefferson done nothing more in his long and eventful 
life than sponsor his plan for public education, he 
would be entitled to rest among Virginia's immortals. 

Those of you who constitute the public school 
system in Virginia appreciate, I think, more than do 
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The Organization of A Well-Rounded Drama 
Program in the High School 


H. DARKES ALBRIGHT 
Cornell University Theatre 


HE objectives for a speech 

and drama program in the 

public high school have often 
been stated. The cultural, social, 
and physical outcomes of sound 
dramatic training have all been 
presented in educational literature 
of one type or another. The de- 
velopment of the individual's self- 
confidence, poise, and responsibil- 
ity; of his emotional as well as 
intellectual responsiveness; of his 
understanding of human nature— 
all these have been stressed from 
time to time. The special oppor- 
tunities which drama offers for de- 
veloping sense-awareness in the stu- 
dent and for promoting habits of 
coordination and cooperation have 
likewise been indicated. For the 
most part, teachers and administra- 
tors have begun to recognize the 
validity of such aims and the effec- 
tiveness with which a controlled 
program of dramatic activity is ca- 
pable of realizing them. 

The difficulties in most Amer- 
ican high schools at this point in 
their dramatic development are 
practical, rather than theoretical. 
At the risk of making what is per- 
haps too simple a generalization, | 
would describe the outstanding 
characteristic of typical high school 
dramatic programs as a serious lack 
of organized planning. The com- 
paratively new and uncertain status 
of the speech arts in secondary 
schools is doubtless a contributing 
factor in the situation, as is the 
limited professional background of 
many of the instructors involved. 
From another point of view, the 
situation can be ascribed to local 
traditions with respect to ‘“‘home- 
talent plays’ in general and senior 
plays in particular, or to other 
forms of economic or social pres- 
sure more or less unrelated to mod- 
ern educational programs in mod- 
ern educational systems. Whatever 
the causes, however, this much is 
certain: educational policy and 
procedure in the matter of dramatic 
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The suggestions here offered 
by Dr. Albright merit careful 
study by Virginia principals and 
teachers to the end that the edu- 
cational possibilities of drama 
may be realized more fully. 

The material in this article has 
been adapted and revised from 
the author’s report, “A Survey of 
School and Community Drama 
in Virginia, 1942,” which was a 
result of seven months’ study and 
travel in Virginia, under the 
auspices of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Virginia, 
and with the assistance of the 
Humanities Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 





activities in many high schools in 
Virginia seem confused, disorgan- 
ized, and indeterminate. 


Three Principles 

In adjusting or re-directing 
present trends and conditions, | 
would recognize three broad prin- 
ciples as fundamental to the effec- 
tive and efficient organization of a 
drama program in the secondary 
school: (1) coordination and con- 
tinuity; (2) opportunity for par- 
ticipation on the part not only of 
the comparatively few talented and 
specially interested students but of 
the comparatively many average 
students with some interest but no 
particular talent in dramatic art; 
and (3) relative independence, in 
financial and other respects, from 
unrelated programs in the school. 

With regard to the first of these, 
I need hardly remind most school 
people of the hit-or-miss nature 
of the program in hundreds of Vir- 
ginia schools. Actors are trained, 
formally or informally, in drama 
class or club, while in many cases 
only seniors or juniors (trained or 
not) are eligible for the major cast- 
ings of the year. Production work- 


ers are similarly prepared, while 
vague production committees are 
drafted for both assembly and pub- 
lic presentations. Good plays are 
read, studied, and discussed, while 
too often “‘any”’ play may be con- 
sidered for production. In the same 
way, production schedules, like 
other aspects of the total program, 
are rarely planned ahead; castings 
and crews vary widely from year 
to year; and only in isolated cases 
do students find opportunities for 
continuous development in training 
and experience. Some of these dif- 
ficulties are plainly unavoidable, 
especially in smaller systems, but 
most of them, unfortunately, seem 
scarcely to be recognized. The trou- 
ble seems to lie not so much in the 
weakness or unsoundness of local 
plans for coordination or continu- 
ity as in the distressing fact that 
many of the schools apparently 
have no plan. 


Two Aspects Considered 


The second principle here sug- 
gested emphasizes the necessary dis- 
tinction between two aspects of 
any drama program in the school: 
between that portion which is cen- 
tered on the average student, and 
that which is centered on the spe- 
cially interested or gifted student. 
In the first case, the activity is 
concerned in a general way with 
the mental, emotional, and phys- 
ical development of the average 
student, without immediate re- 
gard to perfection or performance 
or to effect on an audience: the 
values stressed are primarily per- 
sonal, social, recreational, and edu- 
cational in the broadest sense, and 
are centered almost wholly in the 
individual participant. In the sec- 
ond case (which is definitely re- 
lated to, and possibly built on, 
the first), the activity is concerned 
also with development of the par- 
ticipating student’s literary and ar- 
tistic sensibilities and appreciations 
as well as his bodily and emotional 
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flexibility; and, by specifically 
working for a smoothly artistic and 
well-rounded performance, certain 
narrower but no less important 
educational values for both audi- 
ence and participant are empha- 
sized. 

Although these two aspects of a 
total program are mutually de- 
pendent in some respects, in others 
they must doubtless be clearly sep- 
arated, both in theory and in prac- 
tice. No single project or produc- 
tion can (or should attempt to) 
be all things to all people.- The 
more generalized activity can usual- 
ly stimulate interest in and other- 
wise build a foundation for its 
more specialized counterpart; the 
latter type of activity can supply 
motivations and criteria at which 
students in the former might aim. 
General objectives can be similar 
though not identical in both cases. 
Specific objectives, standards, and 
procedures must vary, if the out- 
comes in either case are to be de- 
pended upon. The point to be 
stressed, however, is this: both of 
these aspects of the whole should 
be accounted for. 


Drama for Its Own Sake 


Finally, an effective drama pro- 
gram is independent, particularly 
with respect to financial considera- 
tions, of unrelated factors and pro- 
grams. This, I take it, means sim- 
ply that an educational program in 
drama ought to exist for its own 
sake, stand on its own feet, and 
strive for its own values, without 
necessarily and regularly adapting 
itself to the needs of the senior 
class, the athletic association, or the 
general school fund. It can adapt 
itself, of course, in these and other 
ways; but it is then no longer a 

ilramatic program,’’ and is very 
doubtfully a dramatic activity. If 
drama work in the school is to 


achieve its own aims—broadly edu- 


cational, fine art, social, recrea- 
tional, cultural, or what not—it 
nust, I suspect, have freedom to 
make its own decisions, develop its 
own plans, establish its own 
tandards, and spend some of its 
wn income for its own develop- 
ment. On any other terms, its 
functions and its values as an edu- 


cational activity are usually so 


warped and restricted as to be un- 
recognizable. 
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Need for Training 

Perhaps it should be emphasized, 
as a corollary to these principles, 
that the student’s dramatic experi- 
ence is only in a limited sense and 
to a limited degree dramatic train- 
ing, unless that experience be care- 
fully supervised at every point, and 
unless continuous opportunities are 
available for progressive develop- 
ment at various levels of achieve- 
ment. The pressure of an ambi- 
tious senior play, of a strongly com- 
petitive contest or tournament, or 
of similar special events may for 
most students result in poor stand- 
ards of expression and in unde- 
sirable educational outcomes, as 
compared with progressive class- 
room activity coordinated with 
more modest public performances. 
In any case, mere activity with- 
out proper supervision must not 
be confused with intelligently di- 
rected training. It is axiomatic 
that we learn to do by doing: 
but competent teachers of speech 
and drama have long since recog- 
nized that doing is not the whole 
of learning. As James M. O'Neill 
pointed out almost a score of years 
ago, in A Course of Study in 
Speech Training and Public Speak- 
ing for Secondary Schools: 

‘Practice, mere practice, practice unac 
companied by the other elements of a 
complete learning system, does not consti- 
tute an adequate program in speech edu- 
cation. ‘Practice makes perfect’ is a dan- 
gerous half-truth. Practice makes perma- 
.. To get the 
most out of doing as an aspect of learn- 
ing, to make experience teach what we 


nent is a truer statement. . 


want it to teach, to enable practice to 
make its full contribution toward perfec- 
tion, we must put practice into its proper 
place and make it play its part in a team 
of four elements. These four elements 
together can adequately perform the task 
of speech training. Leave out any one 
of the four and the process loses much, if 
not all, of its educational possibilities. The 
four steps are: motivation, knowledge, 
practice, criticism.” 


The primary need in many 
schools, at the present stage of 
development, seems to be provision 
for wider and more continuous 
fundamental training at all levels, 
with opportunities for appropriate 
public presentation at the various 
levels attained. Where the pro- 
gram has been properly organized 
and the students properly prepared, 
performances need not necessarily 


be limited to local audiences. The 
honest and genuine competitive 
spirit encouraged by exchanging 
and sharing drama programs with 
neighboring schools in the same 
general class may be looked upon 
as a useful and desirable motiva- 
tion to achievement. In this cate- 
gory would be the simple exchange 
of special programs from school to 
school, as well as district or coun- 
ty tournaments carefully supervised 
and administered. In some in- 
stances such tournaments could 
take the form of a so-called Round 
Robin, in which schools A, B, and 
C contribute one short play toward 
a well-balanced program, and in 
which this program is then re- 
peated on successive weeks at each 
of the schools; in other cases a 
district drama festival or Play Day 
could be held yearly, with member- 
groups alternating as hosts. Valu- 
able student contacts are thus set 
up, ideas and techniques are ob- 
served and exchanged, and tastes 
and outlooks are broadened. 


Curricular or Extra-Curricular? 


Whether the type of training 
and activity here outlined should 
be offered through curricular or 
extra-curricular means does not 
strike me as intrinsically impor- 
tant, provided that the work is 
carefully organized and effectively 
coordinated. An actual course in 
dramatics has a certain academic 
respectability that is a distinct as- 
set, and it usually affords a dis- 
cipline and a continuity that are 
sometimes harder to attain in an 
extra-curricular situation. For ad- 
ministrative or other reasons, how- 
ever, a well-organized drama club 
or informal ‘‘class’’ (meeting regu- 
larly after school or in an activities 
period) may have to be substituted, 
particularly in the smaller schools; 
and this arrangement need not be 
inferior to the other. Whether or 
not this latter procedure is effective 
depends in a large measure on the 
recognition given to the work by 
the principal, the teaching staff, 
and the board—and on the proper 
redistribution of other demands on 
the teacher’s time and energy. 

The club or class is best ad- 
ministered under more or less rigid 
standards for full membership, but 
with younger members progres- 
sively developing skills and criti- 
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cal attitudes, and gradually assum- 
ing more and more responsibilities. 
A premium is placed on continuity 
of purpose and development, and 
on coordination of effort. Records 
of trials and achievements are care- 
fully kept, and “‘credits’’ are hon- 
estly given for all phases of pro- 
duction. Where an actual course is 
offered along with the club (or 
informal class), the two may be 
considered as complementary. 
Club members may or may not 
take the course when it is offered; 
but hard work, cooperative effort, 
and occasional informal instruction 
in club projects can develop able 
and experienced workers in even 
two years’ time, and in some cases 
such students are of course more 
responsible than others who have 
satisfied course requirements. When 
the club workers do take the course, 
they tend to be leaders and to set 
the pace for the class. In special 
instances, where conditions seem 
to warrant such a procedure, club 
membership and activity can be 
made requirements for admission 
to the curricular work: and in 
others the course might be made 
prerequisite to full membership in 
the club. 


Adaptation to Local Needs 

In this as in other similar mat- 
ters, specific arrangements will of 
course depend on the local situae 
tion; and the wider the special 
training of the individual teacher, 
the easier it will be for him in most 
respects to adapt his general know!]- 
edge and skills to the special needs 
of his school and his community. 
I am assuming here that the sound- 
est and broadest training for teach- 
ers does not consist of tailor-made 
sets of techniques for play produc- 
tion and selection or of rigid for- 
mulae for leadership and organi- 
zation. The well-trained teacher 
will find it possible to develop a 
truly local program, suited to and 
based upon the nature of his stu- 
dents, his audiences, and his com- 
munity. In any case, as I have 
suggested elsewhere, the nature and 
the quality of local programs are 
likely to change or develop only 
as teachers who plan and direct 
them change or develop; and at 
the present time these teachers, as 
a group, simply lack the profes- 
sional background and training in 
dramatics to plan adequate pro- 
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grams out of their own experience 
and on their own initiative. Apart 
from considerations of available 
time, the average drama director 
is under present conditions so con- 
cerned with developing simple 
skills and attitudes which are sec- 
ond nature to the trained direc- 
tor that he finds it impossible to 
think in terms of organizing his 
program, planning his teaching 
techniques, or adapting his work 
to fit local needs and interests. 


Dramatization in the Classroom 

Up to this point, I have more 
or less limited my discussion to va- 
rious aspects of separate course or 
club work. There is one other 
way in which dramatic activities 
are being introduced into the mod- 
ern schocl. I refer to the use of 
dramatization or of so-called crea- 
tive dramatics in the classroom, 
particularly for English and social 
science work. Until recently, 
drama study of any kind was a 
frill in the educational system, to 
be added occasionally when there 
happened to be some extra time, 
interest, or money at hand. Un- 
der no circumstances, moreover, 
might it touch the curriculum; it 
was a peripheral luxury at best— 
certainly a special subject, unsuited 
to the typical classroom. 

A shift in point of view has 
taken place in most sections of the 
country. Vitalized teaching meth- 
ods, sometimes combined with ex- 
perience curricula, have admitted 
various forms of creative dramatics 
into the sacred precincts of the 
classroom. The travels of Ulysses, 
of Columbus, and of Lewis and 
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Clark have alike furnished ma- 
terial for vivid dramatizations. 
Silas Marner has shared the class- 
room stage with Guinevere and 
Charles Darnay. Community le- 
gend and lore have been combined 
with folks songs to bring regional 
history alive. The ‘‘plays’’ that 
have resulted have rarely been good 
plays; if occasional ones among 
them were promising, so much the 
better. But the accompanying 
motivations and experiences would 
have been difficult to duplicate by 
any other means. The correlation 
with art, music, and manual train- 
ing, as well as with the so-called 
standard subjects, has been signif- 
icant; and the values for the in- 
dividual student who is not fully 
stimulated by more formal class- 
room instruction have been appre- 
ciable. 

Very few Virginia schools have 
thus far taken advantage of this 
type of opportunity. Even in 
schools where other aspects of a 
full dramatic program have been 
developed, teachers have been hesi- 
tant to break with traditional pro- 
cedures in general classroom work. 
This I take to be a serious mistake. 
If the objection is raised that this 
type of teaching is difficult to do 
well, a partial answer may lie in 
the fact that any type of teaching 
is difficult to do well. If elemen- 
tary but basic dramatic training 
were to be made available to more 
teachers in the future, and if spe- 
cific assistance were then to be 
offered (as through the Drama Bu- 
reau at the University of Virginia) 
by way of adapting materials and 
procedures for classroom purposes, 
most conscientious teachers could 
promise results. 


I do not wish to imply that 
informal dramatizations in them- 
selves constitute an adequate dra- 
matic program, or to suggest—as 
some enthusiasts have done—that 
they can properly be substituted 
for other phases of speech or drama 
training. I do feel that they have 
been too long neglected, and that 
they are an integral part of a well- 
rounded program in the typical 
school. Their wider use in the high 
school as well as the lower grades, 
with experience-type curricula as 
well as more conventional ones, 
remains a challenging opportunity 
for the years to come. 
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What To Do About Vhs Childrens Ari? 


HANS VAN WEEREN-GRIEK 


Curator of Education, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


ii the previous article in the 
February, 1943, issue I pointed 
out that in the creative work 
of our children we can find ‘“‘their 
own stories in their own words’’. 
Also that such re-creations of their 
experiences can be classed as art 
and satisfy our esthetic sensibili- 
ties with their directness of vision, 
sensitivity of line and color and 
instinctive balance of 


one. We cannot and should not 
do his thinking nor his drawing 
for him nor should we ever try. 


The Child Needs Help 


However, the child is still the 
scientist and the thinker, who 
wants answers to all the problems 
which pile themselves in front of 
him every day. He wants and 


another useless parrot instead of a 
thinking, intelligent and independ- 
ent human being. We can train a 
dog or a horse to do the things we 
teach them but they will not un- 
derstand the act they perform nor 
its meaning. We should not in- 
sult a human by treating him like 
an animal which has not the qual- 
ity of eternal questioning nor the 
right to an answer. 





design. 

"he question natural - 
ly arises that if these 
paintings, drawings and 
sculptures are as sound 
and beautiful as we find 
them to be, should we 
let the child just go 
ahead and work with- 
out any instruction? 


THE LEADEN-EYED 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 


The child needs in- 
struction and help with 
his attempts in solving 
the problems which per- 
plex him and it is our 
duty to furnish this. 
Far more difficult than 
letting him copy, we 
have to give him an un- 
derstanding, which 


[he first part of the Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, means that we, our- 
question is easily an- Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, selves, have to under- 
swered. The child will ‘ stand the problem first. 


go ahead anyway and 
with or without 
instruction because it is a 


draw 





Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 
Vachel Lindsay. 


It would seem im- 
perative, therefore, that 
the instructor of art 








necessary function of his 
mental development. 

Che second part of the question 
is not quite as quickly answered. 
[he difficulty here lies in our def- 
inition and understanding of the 
concept of “‘instruction’’. If it 
means to us the teaching of a 
traditional or to us familiar way 
of drawing and painting, the an- 
swer is most definitely yes, let him 
0 ahead and don’t bother him. 

[n art instruction, as in all edu- 
cation, we are only too apt to show 
the child our own ready-made so- 
lution to the problem which con- 
fronts him. If we do that, we 
mmediately stop his own efforts 

reach a solution or think the 
hing through for himself, which 
in turn will limit his desire to do 

in the future. We have changed 
his active inquisitive attitude to 
one of passive accumulation of 
facts. Moreover — although we 
may hate to admit it sometimes— 
we may have given him a solution 
which is not pertinent as it is HIS 
problem and not OURS and our 
answer not necessarily the correct 
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needs help and he will ask for it. 
He will want to know, how green 
is mixed; how a horse walks or 
how an aeroplane flies; how to 
draw a face and millions of other 
things. He will and has a right 
to find out. 

The only kind of instruction of 
any value that we can give him 
is to equip him with tht method 
and tools which wik enable him 
to find out for himself. It is by 
his experience and only by his own 
experience that he will be able to 
understand things. Anyone who 
has never sat in a dentist’s chair 
will never know what it feels like 
to have a live nerve drilled. So it 
is with all our knowledge. 

Not only is copying a ready- 
made solution to his problem most 
uninteresting to the child and robs 
him of the satisfying thrill of hav- 
ing found out for himself but it 
has the danger of being applied 
by him indiscriminately to any 
similar problem in the future. All 
we would have done is to turn out 


should be a creative and 
practicing artist himself. 
Only then will he, from his own 
experience, be able to guide the 
child in the proper approach. 


Aid In Classroom Work 


Special art teachers, however, are 
not always available and the bur- 
den of the work falls on the shoul- 
ders of the classroom teacher. I 
should not say burden, however, 
as creative work will prove to be 
very helpful in her classroom 
work. 

Just remember that practically 
all children have the need and an 
equal facility in expressing them- 
selves and re-creating their experi- 
ences. Timid, shy Jimmy needs it 
as much as confident Mike, who 
comes from a poor section, or John, 
who lives in the well-to-do suburb. 

Through creative work, wheth- 
er it is painting, modeling or any 
other form, each child is likely to 
feel right in the swing of things 
without fear of being “‘left out’’. 
Inhibitions of any kind are likely 
to fall before the onslaught of 
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paint and brush. The impact of 
a new social unit, 1. e., the class- 
room, will be more easily effected 
and many of the disturbing in- 
fluences any one individual might 
have on the class are more readily 
overcome. Creative expression acts 
thus as an aid in the elimination 
of disciplinary problems. 

Today, more than ever, emo- 
tional tension and repression, due 
to war time conditions, put an ad- 
ditional strain on overcrowded 
classrooms. Painting or modeling 
or drawing, or any other form of 
creative expression, furnishes an 
absolutely necessary release, which 
may well prevent the future de- 
velopment of real mental illness in 
many of our children. 


Teacher’s Ally 


The child’s urge to reach a 
deeper and truer understanding of 
all things new to him, through re- 
creating them, is naturally a splen- 
did ally to the teacher in giving 
him a more real hold on the things 
discussed in school. He can paint 
or model, construct and build the 
life and things of the peoples of 
the world. He should compose 
poetry and music based on theirs 
and thus feel forever on a more in- 
timate basis with them than mere 
geography lessons ever gave us. 

No matter what subject matter, 
re-creation of classroom experience 
will deepen the child’s perspective 
and realization of things. It will 
sharpen his powers of observation 
and stimulate his capabilities of 
originality and invention. This 
will not be limited to his art ex- 
perience but will have a similar 
effect on anything else he does. It 
will make him look around with 
an ever widening interest and bring 
all aspects of life closer to him. In 
nature as in all of life he will per- 
ceive a certain order and in conse- 
quence is less likely to “‘lose the 
woods because of the trees’. 

All this will aid the teacher ma- 
terially in reaching the ultimate 
aim of education, which is to pre- 
pare the child to face life after 
school as an independent, thinking 
person instead of an automaton 
who has learned a limited amount 
of facts by heart and very little 
knowledge of how to apply them. 
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The Work, Not the Result Counts 


Such use of art instruction in 
the classroom should never mean 
that we ought to make artists out 
of all our children. It may, on 
occasion, point out a child who 
has definite talent in this field and 
then it will provide him with a 
proper background. But the aim 
of such a program is to. encourage 
all pupils to develop according to 
their own capabilities as well as 
familiarize all with the creative ef- 
forts of our own people and of other 
nations, for therein we can find 
our civilization. Moreover, it will 
change routine teaching into the 
exciting exploration of ever widen- 
ing fields. In such a program of 
art instruction it is the doing that 
counts and not the perfection of 
achievement. We all know that 
often the pupils who do well in 
school do not make out at all 
when they are on their own. Un- 
fortunately, this means that they 
were improperly prepared. “They 
were like trained animals without 
the trainer to give the commands. 

Another invaluable aid to the 
teacher is the fact that the child 
expresses himself completely in his 
free creative work and in it will re- 
veal problems of which the teacher 
may not otherwise be aware. De- 
tailed psychological analyses of his 
work should, of course, be left to 
competent psychologists, but it is 
quite possible, after careful obser- 
vation of the child’s work, to ob- 
tain a deeper insight into the work- 
ing of his mind. 

The space of this article is too 
limited to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of actual teaching methods 
but I should like to point out 
some ideas which may prove of 
value to the classroom teacher in 
carrying out an art program. 


Some Hints 

First of all, all members of the 
class should be given the chance 
to draw, paint, model or use any 
other creative media which can be 
provided for them. 

Give them large paper, no small- 
er than 18 by 24 inches, which 
will allow them to draw and paint 
with large simple strokes instead 
of being forced to squeeze their 
minds into tiny drawings made 
with a pencil. The whole arm 
from the shoulder down should be 


employed and not only the fingers 


as in writing. Given the chance, 
children prefer the vigorous and 
emotional quality of color to the 
anemic pencil line. In modeling, 
again the same simple bold quality 
of form should be allowed. 


When talking to the child about 
his work, remember that it is his 
story in his words and consequent- 
ly try to understand it before mak- 
ing any remarks about it. Pick 
out the features that are particular- 
ly comendable. If it seems to be 
particularly lacking in such things 
as balance or interest, suggest ways 
in which he might improve his 
next attempt. 

Use as many media as possible 
and let the child experiment with 
all. Stimulate his inventiveness by 
asking him to suggest other and 
newer ways in which things can 
be done. 


Design In Nature 

Explain to him the design qual- 
ities of nature, the quietness of a 
lake, the sadness of a weeping wil- 
low and colors such as the blue- 
ness of the night and the brightness 
of sunshine and let him experiment 
with these without use of subject 
matter. 

When he gets “‘stuck’’ and does 
not know how to draw a certain 
thing, such as a hand or a face, let 
him look at his own, see how it 
moves and how the bones work 
underneath. Do not let him copy 
an illustration or a_ blackboard 
drawing. 

Most of all, let there be free 
discussion about his work. Sug- 
gest that what he has to say might 
also be expressed in poetry, music, 
dancing or possibly a classroom 
play in which all can take part. 

Give him self-discipline through 
showing him that good working 
habits facilitate his own work and 
that of others instead of making 
it an enforced and therefore un- 
comprehended and irksome routine. 

On occasion, there will be times 
that the child will find little of 
interest to draw and it will be nec- 
essary for the instructor to stimu- 
late him. Have a little talk with 
him and discuss the things he has 
done recently. If there seems noth- 
ing of vital import in his recent 
experience, it may be possible to 

(Continued on page 262) 
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Assigned Out-of-School Listening 


KENNETH G. BARTLETT 


Assistant Professor of Radio Education, Syracuse University 


S there any reason why teachers 

cannot recommend out-of- 

school listening as they now 
assign out-of-school reading? Ina 
more limited sense, isn’t the mod- 
ern radio schedule not unlike the 
extension of the facilities of a mod- 
ern library? I believe if teachers 
will but give it a chance assign- 
ments for out-of-school listening 
will become as common as assign- 
ments for out-of-school reading. 
[he purpose, then, of this paper is 
to suggest to teachers and others 
the advantages of using guided lis- 
tening to supplement daily class- 
room work. 


This is a sound-conscious gen- 
eration. Nearly 85 per cent of all 
American families own radio re- 
ceivers. Impartial studies have 
shown listening to be our favorite 
recreation, and the enthusiasm of 
children for radio programs has 
been even greater than that of 
adults. One has only to talk with 
them about their favorites to dis- 
cover an immense amount of 
knowledge and interest in almost 
anything that pertains to radio. 
Now with the development of the 
war, there is evidence that there is 
even greater interest, particularly in 
programs of a serious nature. In 
the light of these things, one won- 
ders if teachers are taking advan- 
tage of what is available. 


Radio and Listening 


Consider radio for the moment 
from this perspective. Our basic 
educational method for years has 
been reading and so libraries and 
books have been accepted every- 
where. Then we learned the value 
f pictures, trips, and laboratory 
experience. Now we are just com- 
ing to realize that out of the air 
and in our own home is an im- 
mense amount of educational ma- 
terial, too. Like the current in a 
stream, it merely needs to be har- 
nessed to be of greater social value. 

Admittedly, a radio program 
may lack the permanence, the con- 
venience, and predictability of a 
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book, but what it lacks in these re- 
spects it makes up for in variety, 
timeliness, and dramatic value. 
The simple truth is that listening 
supplements reading, and both, in 
varying degree, may enrich the ex- 
perience of the child both in and 
out of the classroom. One learns 
by sight and sound and not by any 
one alone! In fact, directed lis- 
tening may very well encourage 
more and better reading and this in 
addition to its other values. 

If the teacher thinks of out-of- 
school listening in something of 
the same light as out-of-school 
reading, several questions are pre- 
sented. Do children Itke to listen? 
If they do, what do they like? 
What programs have educational 
values?’ How might teachers use 
them as a part of their classroom 
work? Suppose we briefly suggest 
some of the answers to each of 
these questions. 


Do Children Like To Listen? 
The best answer to this question 
is that they do listen and since 
listening in America is entirely vol- 
untary, it may be presumed that 
they like to listen. One of the 
studies by the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in a large American city found 
that “10th graders listened to ra- 
dio programs at least 20 hours a 
week or approximately three hours 
a day!’’ Other studies at different 
age levels have discovered similar 
results. ‘I*here is evidence, too, that 
during the teen-age years the high 
school boy or girl is likely to in- 
crease his listening with each pass- 
ing year. To us teachers who work 
in the field of educational radio 
this presents a real opportunity to 
perform a vital public service. We 
should simply utilize this interest 
and direct it toward maximum edu- 
cational outcomes. 

What Programs Do Children 
Like? Again, this depends on the 
age level and what is available 
from the stations that are heard 
regularly in their area. Essentially, 
they like adventure, music, news; 
they will often prefer adult to 


children’s programs; and the boys’ 
favorites do not materially differ 
from that of girls, though when 
there is a difference, the boys seem 
to favor strenuous adventure, 
sports, and mystery, while the 
girls favor dance music, programs 
of sentiment and emotion.  In- 
variably, too, their favorite pro- 
grams tend to be those that have 
the highest general listener interest. 
This would seem to indicate that 
they prefer entertainment to edu- 
cational programs. They do! And 
this in turn might suggest that the 
place to start in assigning out-of- 
school listening is with a discussion 
of their favorite programs, and, 
from these, move to those that are 
not so favored but which undoubt- 
edly have greater educational value. 
Possibly there is no better way for 
teaching program appreciation and 
stimulating interest in radio’s more 
serious programs. 

What Programs Have Educa- 
tional Value? Any program that 
offers authentic and significant in- 
formation, stimulates worth-while 
activity, or cultivates a finer ap- 
preciation for things of lasting 
value. The point is that almost 
every radio schedule has some of 
these values in it and if the teacher 
will but listen with this in mind 
it should not be too difficult to 
find useful material. The fact that 
most programs, while changing 
content, tend to follow a familiar 
format each day or week makes 
them all the more usable from an 
educational point of view. To that 
extent, at least, they are reasonably 
predictable. 

But let’s be more specific. Any 
commentator is worth discussing, 
though only those with adequate 
background may be worth follow- 
ing regularly. Different members 
of a class might be assigned to re- 
port on different commentators. In 
that way comparisons could be 
drawn and a distinction made be- 
tween comment and news, some- 
thing too often confused by even 
adult listeners. Many special 
events are in themselves “‘history- 
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in-the-making’’ and impressions 
formed from hearing the event 
may have far more lasting value 
than a story about the event. Most 
any documentary broadcast that is 
well planned and executed is worth 
while in so far as it mirrors real 
people and is an honest appraisal 
of present conditions. Surely 
everyone would agree that many of 
our international news round-ups, 
the opening of Congress or a Presi- 
dential message, direct reporting 
from plants engaged in war pro- 
duction, to name only random and 
obvious samples, are worth cor- 
relating into classroom work. 

Perhaps the programs with the 
greatest educational value now are 
those directly related to the war 
effort. Textbooks cannot always 
be ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ and so the 
school must depend on the teacher 
and the more current media of com- 
munication, such as motion pic- 
tures, newspapers, magazines and 
radio. Radio has not only brought 
news and news of interpretations 
quickly but has provided innum- 
erable programs relating to morale. 
Programs such as This Nation at 
War, Three-thirds of a Nation, 
Children in Wartime, Men of the 
Sea, America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, I am an American, The 
Army Hour, Air Youth for Vic- 
tory, This Is Our Enemy, They 
Live Forever, Report to the Nation 
and Our Secret Weapon are only 
a few worth-while samples. Rec- 
ommending these and other pro- 
grams for out-of-school listening 
also has the additional advantage 
of reaching the parents through the 
child in school. This is particular- 
ly useful in the case of programs 
designed to maintain and stimu- 
late strong civilian morale. 


How Many Teachers Use Out- 
of-School Listening As a Part of 
Classroom Work? I know a so- 
cial studies teacher who two days 
a week asks her students to listen 
to the morning news before they 
come to school. She then begins 
each class period with a rapid sum- 
mary of the news of the day. An- 
other asks members of the class 
one day a week to write their own 
summary of the news, based on 
recommended out-of-school listen- 
ing, and later in the day the best 
of these reports is read over the 
central sound system to the entire 
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senior high school. 

Still another teacher in the in- 
termediate grades is now plan- 
ning on using The Sea Hound 
series, an experiment in which a 
children’s adventure is used to cre- 
ate desirable attitudes toward the 
peoples of Latin-America. 

I know an English teacher, who, 
to stimulate interest in creative 
writing, has assigned for out-of- 
school listening such programs as 
This Nation at War, Cavalcade of 
America, Columbia Workshop and 
Three-thirds of a Nation. One at 
a time these were discussed in class 
and then each student was asked 
to write an original 10 minute ra- 
dio sketch. An auditorium teacher 
in the same school then took the 
better scripts, and using the cen- 
tral sound system, selected students 
from the speech classes and had 
them produce these dramas for au- 
ditorium purposes. In both in- 
stances the teachers tried to set up 
criteria against which radio plays 
might be evaluated. This not only 
developed critical thinking but 
stimulated the development of 
“discount factors’, that is, dis- 
tinguishing between the real and 
the imaginary. Valuable as the 
writing and performance factors 
were, both teachers agreed that the 
greatest value was in class discus- 
sion and criticism of the original 
program. 

I know a science teacher in the 
intermediate level who has just be- 
gun using Little Doctor Hickory 
to bring to the attention of his 
class stories about science that he 
cannot find ‘“‘nearly as attractive or 
compelling’ elsewhere. The same 
is true of Men, Machines and Vic- 
tory by a teacher of safety, and 
Little Blue Playhouse by an Eng- 
lish teacher who uses the material 
in a biography unit. I had a partic- 
ularly capable music teacher who 
reported in class that she regularly 
assigned selected dance bands as 
well as symphonies and the opera 
and music appreciation programs. 
In fact there are so many opportu- 
nities that it is perhaps needless to 
add more illustrations. Resource- 
ful teachers will make their own 
applications. Surely, too, they will 
not confine their recommended lis- 
tening to those programs that 
touch only the narrowest limits of 
their own subject fields. Integra- 


tion of many subject fields may be 
one of the soundest values to be 
achieved from the out-of-school 
listening assignment. . 

The student will get more of the 
drama if he listens in the dark. 
He will also get more if he is told 
ahead of time what to look for 
and how it fits into the work he is 
doing or its relationship to other 
fields. In most instances there 
should be some form of follow-up 
such as class discussion, written 
report, or the student encouraged 
to do something on his own. Of 
course, all these observations must 
be based on the assumption that 
the teacher herself is willing to lis- 
ten and familiarize herself with ra- 
dio practices and programs. 

Radio programs have changed 
our environment and conditioned 
our behavior. They have made the 
world smaller, and, in terms of 
immediacy, have brought the war 
into our homes. Well selected 
programs can enrich the experience 
of children by adding material 
that they could not otherwise 
get; directed listening will encour- 
age better programs just as directed 
reading has encouraged better writ- 
ing. It is values such as these that 
make assigned out-of-school listen- 
ing educationally desirable. 


What To Do About 
This Children’s Art? 


(Continued from page 260) 





give a new experience by playing 
music, reading some poetry or tell- 
ing him a story. Often, too, from 
his experiments with pure design 
and color, certain forms will sug- 
gest themselves to him from which 
he can create exciting subjects. On 
the average, however, the child’s 
imagination needs little stimula- 
tion but rather should be given 
the chance to be released. 

After all, what he dreams and 
thinks about is as important, if 
not more so, as all we can teach 
him. From the dreams of our fore- 
fathers our country came forth. 
And today the dictator’s cruel 
methods nor his proudest military 
might have been able to erase the 
dreams of the nations he conquered. 
He may kill the material body but 
the ideals and dreams live on. In 
that lies our strength. 
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Bring Them Back Alive 


JACKSON R. SHARMAN 
Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. 8. Office of Education 


EPORTS of soldiers and 
R' sailors who performed un- 
usual feats of strength, skill, 
and endurance which enabled them 
to survive hazardous experiences 
and return safely to their stations 
come to us by press and radio. We 
never hear, however, from the much 
larger number of American fight- 
ing men who failed to survive the 
rigors and hazards of combat and 
prolonged exposure on the ocean, 
in tropical jungles, in the frozen 
expanses of the far north, or in the 
desert. In this war there are few 
second chances; a man either wins 
or loses. 

There is no longer any question 
concerning whether American 
boys, who are now in high school, 
will see active service. Nearly all 
boys reaching eighteen years of age 
will leave home for duty with the 
Armed Forces. High schools can 
do much to prepare these boys so 
that they will have a better chance 
of coming back. Development of 
strength, endurance, and essential 
skills is the most fundamental and 
important contribution that the 
schools can and should make to 
the preparation of all boys for war 
service. Many of the traditional 
academic subjects can help students 
to serve more effectively, grow in- 
tellectually, and to live more abun- 
dantly. Physical fitness, however, 
is essential if American boys are 
to survive. Girls, too, must be 
strong to stand the strain of fac- 
tory work. 

Vigorous physical exercise pro- 
vides the only means outside of 
heredity and nutrition for the de- 
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velopment of organic power and 
vitality. General improvement in 
strength and endurance should be 
sought through school programs of 
physical education. ‘These pro- 
grams provide a definite objective 
means of increasing the strength, 
endurance, agility, and skills of 
boys and girls in relatively short 
periods of time. Participation in a 
good program of physical educa- 
tion for a period as short as six 
weeks results in definite and meas- 
urable increase in strength and en- 
durance. Participation in vigorous 
activities extended over a period of 
a year or more will do much to 
equip boys for military training 
and will help to increase their 
chances of surviving the hazards 
of combat service. 

Army and Navy officers have re- 
ported that many specific skills of 
great value to soldiers and sailors 
can be taught in schools. Among 
these are swimming, climbing, de- 
scending’ ropes and rope ladders, 
jumping ditches, climbing trees, 
vaulting out of trenches and holes 
in the ground, getting over fences 
and walls, getting in and out of 
objects similar to tanks. Others in- 
clude jumping from heights of six 
feet or more and landing safely, 
crossing streams by walking logs 
and beams, progressing from point 
to point while hanging by the arms 
from vines, cables, or beams, 
throwing objects similar in weight 
and size to hand grenades, lifting 
weights correctly without danger of 
strain, and driving motor vehicles. 

To aid schools and colleges in 
planning and executing their pro- 





I Saw Men Die... 


This is what the ‘“Wasp’s” 

physical training director 
wrote to Commander James J. 
(Gene) Tunney, Director of 
Physical Fitness Section, 
Training Division, Navy De- 
partment: 
; “I saw men die because they 
} could not swim well enough to 
scarry themselves out of dan- 
$ger. I saw men almost ex- 
hausted and helpless, who told 
me later to enroll them in my 
-next class of exercise. Why? 
} Because they realized that 
$they needed conditioning to 
} increase their strength, endur- 
ance, and stamina.” 








grams of physical and health edu- 
cation, the United States Office of 
Education has prepared three bulle- 
tins on physical fitness. The first 
of these, ‘‘Physical Fitness through 
Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps,”’ has been printed and copies 
can be purchased for 25 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The other bul- 
letins, “‘Physical Fitness through 
Health Education for the Victory 
Corps,’’ and ‘Physical Fitness for 
Colleges and Universities,’’ will be 
availabe from the Superintendent 
of Documents in about 3 months. 

Each of these publications was 
prepared by a committee represent- 
ing the Office of Education, the 
Army, Navy, United States Public 
Health Service, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, pro- 
fessional organizations in educa- 
tion, and schools and colleges. 
They contain the physical fitness 
programs that have the official ap- 
proval and endorsement of the 
Armed Forces and other agencies. 
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Report and Aduance! 


OTIS CROSBY 


President, School Public Relations Association 


HIS is the open season for 

reports. It makes little dif- 

ference whether the commu- 
nication represents a superintend- 
ent’s letter to the home, an an- 
nouncement of open house, a di- 
gest of the annual school budget, 
or a message of progress to accom- 
pany the report card to parents. 
In any event, it represents a school 
report, and as such must compete 
with the daily crop of advertising 
art—folders, letters, dodgers, book- 
lets, rotogravure supplements, and 
the like, such as fills every mail 
box and decorates every door knob. 


GINGER! 


J.JONES 
M.D. 


\\\" 


C 





I’d like to get a local anaesthetic. 
Report cards came out today. 


Regardless of the nature of the 
school report or communication, 
it simply must be tuned to the 
times if it is to be granted more 
than passing consideration by par- 
ents and other friends of educa- 
tion. Granted, of course, a sound, 
well organized, thoroughgoing 
school system, the one thing which 
will tug hardest at lifting the 
schools from the ordinary to edu- 
cational plants of public acclaim 
is the frequent reaching of “‘every 
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bloomin’ soul’’ with evidence of 
the objectives, work and accom- 
plishments of the school organiza- 
tion. 

These are days of competition 
at every turn. Word of the schools 
and their work must be embellished 
with a touch of modernism if it 
is to gain listeners. Innovations 
such as every live school system 
introduces from time to time will 
not be accepted by the public until 
the public has been dissatisfied with 
the old. Advancement comes best 
through satisfaction of perform- 
ance. 

There is nothing magic, com- 
plicated, or expensive about pre- 
paring school reports that will be 
read with interest and enthusiasm. 
A few basic facts will aid material- 
ly. Communications, whether they 
be printed, hectographed, mimeo- 
graphed, or written in longhand, 
must have eye-appeal if they are 
to demand attention. Then, too, 
they must be brief if they are to 
be read beyond the captions. Such 
factors as page size, color of paper, 
size of type, white space between 
lines and at the margins, para- 
graphing, illustrations, and general 
page layout are vital attention- 
getters. 

Good physical appearance* is 
desperately important and com- 
paratively easily acquired. Each 
page of the report should be sim- 
ply arranged to avoid the impres- 
sion of being overloaded. Gen- 
uine simplicity is truly the order 
of the day in any type of report. 
Beginning with the cover page, the 
communication should present but 
one idea, and that idea should be 
so simply displayed, with type 
and around an illustration, that 
the subject is immediately evident. 
A simple but unusual cover design, 
with a touch of mystery or some 
sort of challenge, seems to attract 





*Some call this dramatizing the report. At 
least it is aimed to help get action into the 
printed word. 





most attention. 


The phenomenal success of such 
picture magazines as Life and Pic 
drives home the value of writing 
briefly and picturing with focused 
attention. It takes little effort to 
write three or four pages about, 
say, the schools’ new program of 
visual education, but it requires a 
lot of careful thinking to put the 
same facts in a half page and make 
them appealing. 

Good writing does at least four 
things: it first attracts attention, 
then arouses interest, then creates 
a desire, and finally it impels ac- 
tion. The human brain resists be- 
ing shocked into a conclusion. Peo- 
ple are fascinated by simple ex- 
planations of things they had as- 
sumed to be complicated, yet they 
are annoyed by complicated ex- 
planations of things they know to 
be simple. 

In writing, the technique of 
asking questions corresponds to be- 
ing a good listener in private con- 
versation. One primary rule pre- 
dominates all copy —the writer 
must talk in the language of peo- 
ple’s thoughts. This includes the 
use of words with few syllables. 
Comparisons with the everyday 
things of life make immediate and 
lasting impressions. Text, to be 
most impressive, should be in the 
positive. If a negative point must 
be presented, it is usually desirable 
to say also something in the posi- 
tive. ‘“‘While James has been tardy 
six times in the past three weeks, 
he has many traits of a fine boy: 
always polite and shows interest 
in improving his work in his sub- 
jects.”” 

A marked paragraph in _ the 
body of a letter has been found 
to increase the response by as much 
as ten per cent. A postscript or a 
reference cited at the bottom of the 
page seems to have greater atten- 
tion value than anything in the 
body of the report. Frequently, 
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communications and various types 
of reports point to the argumen- 
tative. It has been said that the 
best way to win an argument is 
to avoid the critical approach. 
State the proposition in a way 
that invites agreement. 

Humor definitely has a place in 
many types of reports. The safest 
type of humor is a joke on one’s 
self, or on the cause which one is 
promoting. 

What are the reports of the su- 
perintendent that should be drama- 
tized? In answer to this, every 
report—letters to the home, statis- 
tical reports to the board, news 
releases, the superintendent’s mes- 
sage to accompany the report card, 
announcement of American Edu- 
cation Week, solicitations for co- 
operation in a salvage drive, or 
bigger projects like the superin- 
tendent’s annual report — each 
should have appeal. School re- 
ports must be organized, written, 
ind illustrated so as to lift them 
ut of the ordinary.* 

Industry has taken the talent 
trained by the schools and given 
it a commercial touch, to the end 
that today’s mail or radio an- 
nouncements or news stories or ad- 
vertising folders have that some- 
thing which leaves the usual school 
report in the “‘also ran” class. It 
need not be so. While the super- 
intendent’s annual report is sufh- 
ciently broad, varied and detailed 
to constitute a separate story, it 
will suffice here and now to say 
that school heads may profitably 
vision this major report in any of 
a number of forms—tabloid to go 
into each home; as a superintend- 
ent’s letter issued at intervals 
throughout the year, each letter de- 
voted to but one phase of the school 
program or problems; a story- 
picture booklet mimeographed or 
printed; a budget preview, illus- 
trated by pictures, graphs, and sim- 
ple, attractive pictographs; as a 
newspaper or a Sunday rotogravure 
series; an archival report; or as a 
moving picture report for commu- 
nity projection and/or for local 
theatre projection. 


A word about illustrating re- 
ports. A picture or other illus- 
tration always adds materially in 

*If you have a special problem, write direct 


to Mr. Crosby (Detroit Board of Education) 
no charge for a prompt reply. 
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attracting attention. Keep the art 
work simple. Present but one idea 
in an illustration, and make the 
point so obvious that the casual 
glance results in the desired acquisi- 
tion of fact. Illustrations are par- 
ticularly easy to reproduce in the 
case of the mimeograph and the 
hectograph. 








GINGER! 


























My, Ginger! Your drawing is 
improving. 


Practically every community 
newspaper subscribes to a mat serv- 
ice offering excellent illustrations 


‘for all occasions. Usually the print 


shop will cast these mats free of 
charge. Such reproductions add an 
excellent commercial touch to the 
printed folder or other publication. 


If a mimeographed report to 
the homes is not published in too 
great quantities, an effective touch 
can be added by having the lower 
grade children color the drawings. 
An announcement of a Thanksgiv- 
ing program, for example, is espe- 
cially effective when so treated, 
and it has the added advantage of 
pupil interest, which in turn means 
that parents will have no peace 
until they have read the product 
and admired the art work. 

How should the report be pub- 
lished in view of a limited budget? 
The obvious suggestion is a dup- 
licating machine, of which there 
are many good ones on the market 
today. The chances are that any 
system so poor that it cannot in- 
vest $50 or $100 in this equip- 
ment is not giving the type of 


service to the students that the tax- 
payers are paying for. 

Ideally, reports should be 
printed on the school press and so 
labeled. However, many smaller 
schools do not have print shops. 
A two-color job, with the second 
color subdued, adds a commercial 
touch. Offset printing, available in 
many cities, offers a reasonably 
successful and cheap medium for 
impressions. However, for the ma- 
jority of small schools, the mimeo- 
graph or similar duplicating device 
is a good, practical medium for 
the reproduction of almost any 
type of report, from that of a 
letter or one-page report to that 
of a booklet containing several 
pages. 


The home town newspaper wil! 
publish a four or five-column tab- 
loid of four pages, with illustra- 
tions, including free mat service, 
at a very reasonable figure. Ten 
thousand copies of such a publica 
tion, enough to reach every patron 
of the schools, can usually be 
printed for from $75 to $100. 

If permanency is a matter of 
concern, then a good quality paper 
and a good printing job is impera 
tive. For the majority of reports 
or printed messages, the mimeo 
graph is unsurpassed for speed, 
clearness, illustrations, graphs, and 
for filing the stencils that they may 
be used at a later date. 

Considering these facts, is it 
necessary for the reports emanat- 
ing from school systems today to 
bear the oftentimes amateurish ap- 
pearance such as has characterized 
many school reports for years? 





Mr. Byrnes Understands 


“Higher prices will not help 
the merchant or the farmer, but 
they will bring hardship and 
suffering to .. . old folks with 
fixed incomes, to the _ school 
teachers, and to the unorganized 
workers in low-paid occupa- 
tions,’’ said James F. Byrnes, 
Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, in a radio speech in which 
he asked for a spartan standard 
of living, longer working hours, 
and higher taxes (February 9, 
1943). 
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Federal Aid For Teachers’ Salaries 
And Better Schools for the United States of America 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Who is proposing federal aid 
for teachers’ salaries? The Na- 
tional Education Association in co- 
operation with other national 
groups, the Virginia Education 
Association, local education asso- 
ciations, and friends of public edu- 
cation throughout the nation. 


Is there a bill to provide fed- 
eral aid for teachers’ salaries 
now in Congress? Yes, S. 637 
has been introduced in the 78th 
Congress by Senator Thomas of 
Utah and Senator Hill of Ala- 
bama. The purpose of this bill is 
“To authorize the appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in financing more ade- 
quately their systems of public 
education during the emergency, 
and in reducing the inequalities of 
educational opportunities through 
public elementary and secondary 
schools.”’ 


What does this bill propose 
regarding teachers’ salaries? It 
proposes an annual emergency ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 to 
enable the “‘states and their local 
public-school jurisdictions to meet 
emergencies in financing their pub- 
lic elementary and public second- 
ary schools by providing funds” 
for the adjustment of salaries to 
meet the increased cost of living, 
the raising of substandard salaries, 
the payment of salaries of teachers 
to keep schools open, and the em- 
ployment of additional teachers to 
relieve overcrowded classes. ‘This 
fund is to be apportioned to the 
states on the basis of average daily 
attendance. Every state will bene- 
fit in proportion to the number of 
children it has in its schools. How 
much money would Virginia get 
from this emergency fund? About 
$4,411,000. 


Is there any other major fea- 
ture of the bill? Yes, another sec- 
tion of the bill provides an annual 


appropriation of $100,000,000 
for the purpose of equalizing pub- 
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lic elementary and public second- 
ary educational opportunities 
among the states. This fund will 
be distributed according to a for- 
mula based on the number of chil- 
dren in the states between 5 and 
17 years of age and the wealth of 
the state. The poorer the state the 
larger the share of this fund will 
be. Only the five wealthiest states 
will not share in this fund. How 
much money would Virginia get 
per year from this appropriation? 
About $3,497,424. 


Will the Federal Government 
control schools where the money 
is used? No, the control of the 
schools is reserved to the state and 
local school system. The distri- 
bution of funds within a state will 
be determined solely by state edu- 
cational authorities. 


If the Federal Government as- 
sists the states, will the states 
spend less of their own funds 
for education? No. A state is 


required to spend from state funds 


at least as much for schools as it 
spent in the year 1941-42. 


Would the $200,000,000 emer- 
gency fund actually increase 
teachers’ salaries by that 
amount? Yes. These funds are to 
be used exclusively for salaries. 
They will be available only to 
those communities which out of 
state and local funds are paying 
average salaries at least equal to 
those paid on February 1, 1943. 


Will minority groups receive 
their share of this fund? Yes, 
the states will be required to di- 
vide funds among the separate 
races in proportion to population 
without a reduction in the propor- 
tion of funds from state and local 
school taxes spent for schools of 
the minority races in 1942. 


Must teachers have salary in- 
creases? Yes. On the average, 
teachers’ salaries have been increased 


only 7 per cent during the war 
emergency while living costs have 
increased more than 20 per cent. 
Hundreds of teachers are paid less 
than $200 a year. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the teachers in one state 
are paid less than $600 a year. 


What is the result of low 
teachers’ salaries? The result is 
that teachers are drawn from the 
profession by much higher salaries 
in government and industry. When 
the trained teacher leaves someone 
must take her place. This indi- 
vidual is not apt to be regularly 
licensed and fully qualified to 
teach. This means that the na- 
tion’s children are denied adequate 
educational opportunities. 


Is there evidence that the na- 
tion’s educational program 
needs to be made more effec- 
tive? Yes, the latest and most dra- 
matic evidence of this need is the 
fact that, according to the United 
States Army, we have in this coun- 
try today three-quarters of a mil- 
lion men physically fit and of mili- 
tary age who cannot serve their 
country in the armed forces be- 
cause they lack the ability to read 
and write simple orders. In the 
midst of war the country (the 
Army itself doing part of it) is 
forced to stop and take time to 
give these men the fundamentals 
of an elementary school education. 


Where can I get a copy of this 
bill? From your Senator or Con- 
gressman, Washington, D. C. 


What can I do to help pass this 
bill? Write Senators and Con- 
gressmen asking for a copy of the 
bill and urging their support of it. 
Get your colleagues and other citi- 
zens in your community to do the 
same. Have local education asso- 
ciations take action in support of 
it. Ask lay groups to support this 
measure. Congress will enact this 
measure if we establish the need 
for it and speak with one voice in 
behalf of it. 
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The Call For Nurses 


DR. WILLIAM T. SANGER 
President, Medical College of Virginia 


there was a shortage of nurses, 

which has now been accen- 
tuated by the demands both of the 
armed forces and by the needs of 
the home front; the latter for some 
time have been increasing because 
of the growing disposition on the 
part of the public to patronize 
hospitals. 

The graduate nurse shortage is 
now so acute as to be alarming. 
Leaders have adopted many meas- 
ures for meeting the situation, in- 
cluding course acceleration, despite 
the fact that the education of the 
nurse has been set up on a yjyear- 
round basis even in peace times. 

Good schools of nursing which 
in the past have accepted only one 
class a year are now accepting from 
two to three classes. While this 
puts a strain on teaching resources 
it does represent a determined ef- 
fort to meet the current situation. 

Both parents and teachers can 
make their contribution by keeping 
in mind these simple data and 
bringing them to our young peo- 
ple on occasion: that the entrance 
age for study of nursing has been 
reduced from nineteen to eighteen 
years; that high school graduates 
f substantial scholarship who 
have had courses in chemistry and 
biology and who have reasonably 
good emotional stability and se- 
riousness of purpose can qualify for 
entrance to schools of nursing, 
many of which admit several 
lasses a year; that financial help 
for those who need it is now more 
widely available than ever before; 
ind that one or more years of col- 
lege work prior to the study of 
nursing is advantageous. 


F ther before the war started 


No one directly concerned with 
nursing education would know- 
ingly encourage young women to 


enter this field because of glamour 


r the special opportunities now 
available for nurses or the modest 
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cost of the course. However, in 
justice to the profession it should 
be said that few fields of endeavor 
so quickly and effectively develop 
human personality as nursing, due 
perhaps to the types of responsibil- 
ities which students of nursing be- 
gin to carry after the first semes- 
ter in school. Few careers are so 
varied as nursing; in addition to 
private duty, which is the best 
known form of nursing, there are 
many kinds of institutional, indus- 
trial, and public health nursing, 
one of which is likely to make a 
special appeal to those who have 
any bent for nursing. 

Admittedly the immediate task 
of our country is to win the war. 
An ample supply of student nurses 
and young graduates will relieve 
immediately numerous older grad- 
uate nurses for war services with- 
out two severe neglect of the civil- 
ian population. If the war is pro- 
longed those entering schools of 
nursing now will take their turn 
in the war effort itself in time. 


Virginia has more than a score 
of schools of nursing. It is sug- 
gested that the opportunities of- 
fered at more than one of these 
schools be investigated by candi- 
dates for admission and their ad- 
visers, bearing in mind that nurs- 
ing is a calling that prepares im- 
mediately for war service and a 
worthy profession thereafter, not 
excepting marriage and home 
building. 

It should be remembered that if 
65,000 student nurses are to be 
recruited next year, this will re- 
quire one out of every ten high 
school graduates among the girls 
of this year’s classes. This sug- 
gests superb guidance work imme- 
diately. To that end these bulle- 
tins can be secured from the Nurs- 
ing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association, 


1790 Broadway, New York City: 
























Many graduate nurses are assigned to military 
service, entering the Army Nurse Corps with the 
rank of Second Lieutenant, or the 
Corps with the rank of Ensign. 


Professional Nurses at Work; 
Nursing and How to Prepare for 
It; Careers in Nursing for College 
Women. In addition, the United 
States Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C. has just issued 
a pamphlet, Professional Nurses 
are Needed, copies of which have 
been sent to secondary schools 
throughout the country. 

Most schools of nursing in Vir- 
ginia will be glad to contribute 
helpful suggestions with reference 
to nursing education and some of 
them, upon request, are prepared 
to send speakers to discuss the pres- 
ent situation with high school and 
college women. 


It has just been reported that 
the government is considering or- 
ganization of a Victory Nurse 
Corps which would put student 
nurses in uniform and accelerate 
their education at government ex- 
pense for war service comparable 
to other specialized groups now 
being similarly set up. 
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The Teaching of American Biography 


CARLOS A. LOOP 


Head of Social Studies Department, Newport News High School 


MERICA has produced many 
A great men and women. 
Their characters and ideals 
are worthy of study, especially for 
the adolescent. At no time in a 
person’s life is the mind so impres- 
sionable and human nature so sen- 
sitive to stimuli of all kinds as dur- 
ing this period of growth. Be- 
havior patterns are shaped and 
ideals are established which will 
last throughout life. 


People Are Interesting 

The primary purpose for pur- 
suing a course in biographical 
studies is to learn about people. 
People are interesting. Newspapers, 
magazines, books and monographs, 
pictures and radio programs in 
practically every case deal with 
people and their activities. Men 
and women are basically creatures 
of action, and children love action. 
The appeal of action to the adoles- 
cent mind, which is highly imag- 
inative and emotional, is unusually 
strong. Boys and girls are quick 
to sympathize with or to censure 
the person whose life he is reading. 
It is important, therefore, to exer- 
cise care and judgment in compil- 
ing any list of people for youth to 
study. Only those citizens whose 
ambitions have been worthy, 
whose characters are sound, and 
whose ideals are noble need be 
considered. 

One may ask, Why limit a study 
in high school biography to Amer- 
icans only? Such a question is nat- 
ural. For generations American 
high school boys and girls have 
been subjected largely to foreign 
influence in literature and history, 
music and art until there has been 
little time or inclination for study- 
ing the great contributors to his 
own culture. Americans are now 
seeking to be themselves and to 
understand themeslves. True we 
owe much to European culture and 
influence, but it is now time for 
Americans to consider themselves 
worthy subjects of study and to 
prepare to become citizens of the 
future as well as today. 
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If a course in American biog- 
raphy is taught, it should include 
only Americans. If other than 
Americans are studied, the title of 
the course should be changed, for 
it is a misnomer. Almost any high 
school library will contain enough 
material of the proper reading level 
for a course of this kind. 

When discussing the nature of a 
course in American biography sev- 
eral years ago, it was decided that 
perhaps six or eight units of work 
for the semester would be sufficient. 
These were to be centered around 
definite fields of contribution to 
American life. Under each head 
would be listed the main contribu- 
tors in each field, arranged alpha- 
betically or otherwise. These units 
would consume from one to three 
weeks each. The course is now a 
One-semester course, but may be 
expanded easily into a full year’s 
course, since the material in our 
library is ample for this. ‘The 
course is designed especially for 
juniors and seniors. 


Description of Units 

[he initial unit in this course 
deals with instruction in the use of 
our high school library. The stu- 
dent learns the aims, principles and 
practices of the library, the classi- 
fications and location of books, the 
use of the Card Catalogue and the 
Reader’s Guide, and other essential 
information, which will help him 
to become self-reliant and inde- 
pendent in the use of books. The 
entire class is taken to the library 
and given instruction there by the 
librarian or by the teacher. Upon 
returning to the classroom, the stu- 
dent writes his observations in his 
loose-leaf notebook. This has 
proved an excellent way of orient- 
ing the student to the biographical 
materials in the library. 

The second unit is called A Typ- 
ical American Scientist and is based 
on a study of The Boy’s Life of 
Edison, by William H. Meadow- 
croft. Books are released by the 
library to be studied in the class- 
room. Note that in this unit the 


whole class studies the same book. 
Answers to questions on this unit 
are written in the notebook for 
quizzing at the conclusion of the 
unit. Now the class is fairly well 
initiated into the study of biog- 
raphy. 

From the study of a single scien- 
tist the class progresses to unit 
number 3, including many scien- 
tists, inventors, and_ explorers. 
This unit is headed, Adventurers 
in Science; Exploration-Invention- 
Discovery. Our library is well sup- 
plied with a variety of good books 
in these fields. Boys particularly 
like this unit since the lives and 
contributions of many great Amer- 
ican aviators are included. 


Perhaps by now the girls are 
just a little bored with so much 
studying about scientists and 
would welcome a change. Very 
well, the boys are asked to study 
with them unit number 4, Famous 
American Women. The services of 
innumerable American women 
show that they were heroines of the 
finest type and worthy of study. 
Seventy odd women beginning 
with Abigail Adams and conclud- 
ing with Frances Willard are taken 
up in this unit. 

Unit 5 deals with Indians and 
Negroes of America. Representa- 
tive contributors to American life 
from these two races receive special 
emphasis. Among the Indians 
studied are Hiawatha, Massasoit, 
Sacajawea, and Sequoyah. The 
Negroes include such names as 
Booker T. Washington, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, and Dr. George 
Washington Carver. 

Fine Arts, including architects, 
artists and musicians of America 
is the next unit of work. America 
has produced her share of artists 
of recognition in their fields. 
Isadore Duncan, George Inness, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Louis 
Sullivan, Lorado Taft, Deems 
Taylor, Grant Wood, John How- 
ard Payne, Stephen Collins Foster 
and a host of others are studied in 
this unit. 
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The title of unit 7 is Immigrant 
Americans — Our Foreign Born 
Citizens. Still adhering to what 
was said in the beginning, only 
those adopted sons and daughters 
of America are considered here. 
An especially interesting little book 
studied is Mary Antin’s, At School 
in the Promised Land. Michael 
Pupin’s, From Immigrant to In- 
ventor and Edward Bok’s, Amer- 
icanization of Edward Bok are 
also fine for this study. 


Unit 8 is particularly apropos 
at this time when many of our 
men are making the supreme sacri- 
fice fighting for freedom. It is 
called Builders of Character and 
Leaders of Men—American Sol- 
diers, Sailors, Statesmen. It in- 
cludes well-known men who are 
now on the firing line as well as 
great personalities of the past. 
More than ninety names are in- 
cluded. Nathan Hale, Robert E. 
Lee, George Washington, Douglas 
MacArthur, Cordell Hull, Andrew 
Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Paul Jones, John Marshall, Wen- 
dell Willkie, Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Alvin C. York ap- 
pear in this unit. 


Miscellaneous Contributors to 
American Life is the title of unit 9. 
Not that the contributions of the 
men included here are of an incon- 
sequential nature, but because the 
number of individuals in any one 
category is so small is the explana- 
tion of this heading. Such names 
as Horatio Alger, Jack Dempsey, 
Lou Gehrig, Henry Kaiser, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Billy Sunday, 
Dwight L. Moody and Will 
Rogers are found on this list. This 
unit will add variety and give re- 
lief from the more historical and 
formal types of units. 


As a culminating unit, the 
whole class is asked to study George 
Washington — Patriot, Soldier, 
Statesman for unit 10. This unit 
is based primarily on Horace E. 
Scudder’s, George Washington. 
Viany other works on Washington 
ire also used and each student is 
asked to compile a bibliography 
of them for reference. No true 
American can afford to be ignorant 
of the life and ideals of ““The 
Father of His Country.” 
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Aims and Procedures 


This, in brief, is the set-up of 
our course in American Biography. 
It would be impossible to include 
in such a limited space all the char- 
acters studied or all the materials 
used. The course is constantly be- 
ing revised with the help of the 
students. There is no particular 
reason, except for the first unit, 
for considering the units in the 
order named; any other would do 
as well. Neither is it necessary to 
cover all the units or all the names 
on the unit. Only a few of the 
most important names in each unit 
may be studied in detail if the 
teacher so desires. A quiz or test 
of a general nature is usually given 
at the conclusion of each unit, and 
a comprehensive examination on 
the course, not too long, will suf- 
fice at the end. Notebooks are 
checked for accuracy, neatness, and 
composition at the conclusion of 
each working period, or marking 
period. 


What is most necessary in a 
course of this kind is that each 
student be inspired in his work 
and seek to glean essential virtues 


and ideas which will help him sur- 
mount the difficulties of life. The 
exigences of our times can only 
strengthen the moral fibre of one 
who has been inspired by the faith 
and courage of other great Amer- 
icans. A great latitude in reading, 
a broader horizon of interests, and 
a keener perspective of life can be 
had from such a study. 


Our course in American Biog- 
raphy fits into our program of 
vocational guidance. Boys and 
girls who do not care to continue 
chronicle history beyond the two- 
year requirement may branch out 
in this course and explore for them- 
selves. Not only do they cultivate 
a taste for the best in historical 
literature but may become inspired 
to render great service to their fel- 
low man. The study of the Mayo 
Brothers may cause some boy to 
want to become a great surgeon or 
the study of Clara Barton may 
inspire some girl to become a 
nurse. At least he or she may be- 
come interested in some hobby or 
sport which will help relieve the 
monotony of some industrial oc- 
occupation and create a zest for liv- 
ing. 


School Library Publicity 


VIRGINIA MacDONALD 
Librarian, Ruffner Junior High School, Norfolk 


HE library in the modern 
"T pubtic school is an integral 

part of the school organiza- 
tion. The task of reviving what has 
been a stagnant “‘book room”’ into 
an attractive reference and reading 
room that will be respected and 
enjoyed by both children and fac- 
ulty members is one that confronts 
librarians in many public schools 
today. The first step toward this 
desired end is a good publicity pro- 
gram. 


Our situation at Ruffner Junior 
High Schoo! was not unique—an 
unclassified, uncatalogued library 
from which fiction only was circu- 
lated to pupils, and general non- 
fiction books—even biography— 
were rarely used. Moreover, since 


there was no card catalogue, it was 
difficult to bring supplementary 
reading matter to the attention of 
the children. 


Cooperation for Effective 
Publicity 

It was necessary, therefore, for 
the school administration, faculty, 
and library staff to cooperate to 
make library publicity effective. A 
library committee, composed of 
one teacher from each department 
in the school, was organized. Dur- 
ing the year this committee pre- 
pared annotated lists of the books 
in the school library, both fiction 
and non-fiction, which were suit- 
able for use in each department. 
A copy of this list either has been 
or will be placed in the hands of 
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each teacher in the school and she 
in turn will make it available to 
her students. When certain sub- 
jects are being studied, the librarian 
and teacher working together pre- 
pare bulletin boards for use in the 
classroom, using pictures, pamph- 
lets, clippings, and book covers. 
A notice is always included saying 
that additional material may be 
found in the library. 

The school library supplies sev- 
eral of the English teachers with 
book jackets to use in guiding stu- 
dent book selection and reviewing. 
Subject lists of related fiction are 
always available for such boards, 
and these lists simplify the matter 
of book selection, making it easier 
for the children themselves to find 
specific types of stories without the 
librarian’s aid. 

The librarian is always willing 
to give book reviews or hold story 
hours. In this informal manner 
interest may be aroused in some 
non-reader, or the reading inter- 
ests of avid readers may be broad- 
ened. The library club members 
render worth-while services in this 
work. After conferences with the 
librarian and their teacher on book 
reviewing, they tell their fellow 
students enough about certain 
books to stimulate curiosity. In 
our school we tried this as a result 
of our Book Week project in which 
each club member chose one or two 
good friends from among his many 
book friends and proceeded to in- 
troduce them to his schoolmates. 


Displays Arouse Interest 


Every library has bulletin 
boards; the use of these is perhaps 
the easiest and most general method 
of library advertising. In our 
school the library club is responsi- 
ble for seeing that the four bulle- 
tin boards are kept up-to-date. 
Whenever there is any event of un- 
usual interest in the city or school, 
an attractive board is prepared: 
City elections brought forth 
pamphlets and magazine articles on 
self-government and the duties of 
a citizen; Garden Week resulted in 
a flower-filled board accompanied 
by pertinent books; and Memorial 
Day was used for a display suited 
to its celebration. Several times 
during the year, in order to create 
added interest, we have made use 
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of the six bulletin boards located 
on the halls of the school. Possi- 
bilities for joint exhibits include 
questions on the outside boards, 
with the answers “‘hidden”’ in some 
display in the library, or drawings 
of scenes or characters from books 
that could be identified inside the 
library. 

At Christmas we borrowed the 
idea found in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin of Santa and his bag of 
books, really book covers. There 
were signs on the outside boards, 
‘Santa has a gift for you. See 
him in the library’. The book 
covers in Santa’s pack were changed 
daily, so that the books displayed 
were almost always available; thus 
we tried to make each child feel 
that the book he chose was there 
just for him! As yet we've never 
held a contest, but this is another 
means of library publicity that can 
be used to advantage. For Book 
Week, 1941, we borrowed another 
idea from the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, having a “Blitz of Books’’ 
along the halls of the school in 
which 100 book covers fell by 
parachute from the ceilings, and 
the children were instructed to get 
their ‘‘parachute troopers’’ (or 
books) in the library. 

In our school the Home Eco- 
nomics and Art Departments hold 
an annual flower show and ex- 
hibits of correct table settings. 
Last year these were held in the li- 
brary together with books show- 
ing correct flower arrangements and 
table settings. The parents were 
invited to these exhibits, and we 
found it an excellent time to take 
the library into the home by means 
of pamphlets telling something of 
the value of the library in an up- 
to-date school and a modern home. 
Another event that attracts people 
to the library is a hobby show, or 
a display of “‘local talent’’ in the 
line of original poems, stories, 
scrapbooks, and posters. 


Children Have a Part in 
Library Growth 


The library is for the children, 
and the children should have a 
direct part in its building and 
growth. Library club members 
should not be the only children 
sharing in the daily activities of 
the school library. Our library 





could not function without the 
Art and Manual Training Depart- 
ments. Much of our small equip- 
ment is made in the shops: such 
simple articles as book ends, dis- 
play racks, and card trays. The 
Mechanical Drawing classes make 
stencils for our bookmarks and 
pamphlets. The Art Club mem- 
bers work hand in hand with the 
library club and keep us well sup- 
plied with attractive posters. Our 
cataloguing is progressing slowly 
but surely through the eager help 
of several children from the Com- 
mercial Department. The larger 
the number of children who take 
part in library activities the better 
it is for the life of a school library. 
When a child can see that his work 
adds to the beauty or usefulness of 
the organization, he is eager to 
recommend the use of the library 
to his classmates. 


Two Other Mediums of Publicity 

Two other mediums of effective 
library publicity are, first, the 
school paper (reviewing new and 
old books, running contests, and 
telling library plans) and, second, 
the annual library report presented 
in a form attractive to both teach- 
ers and pupils. The latter is the 
best method of letting everyone 
know what books are being read 
and how many people are reading. 

As the final exhibit in June, the 
9 A Graduation Exhibit, we tried 
to give the children some lasting 
impression of the library. Whether 
they will ever be graduated from 
senior high school or not, we feel 
that this is a very good time to 
let them see the vocational help 
rendered by books. The display 
was composed of two large figures 
in cap and gown, with a large 
mortarboard cap on the display 
table. The cap was filled with tiny 
diplomas, one for each 9 A stu- 
dent. Each of these diplomas con- 
tained a list of books, fiction and 
non-fiction, on the career in which 
the individual child is interested. 
It had a personal touch and was 
a farewell attempt at reminding 
each child that there will always 
be something in the library for 
him—in school and out of school, 
throughout his lifetime, whether it 
is for pleasure reading or for study, 
to improve his native and trained 
abilities in his chosen field of work. 
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The Social Studies Mobilize For Victory 


WILBUR F. MURRA 


Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social Studies 


46 O fail in civic education 
gi while depending on it for 
will and wisdom in war 
and peace is to lose democracy 
while fighting for it.’’ These words 
conclude the statement of wartime 
policy adopted by the National 
Council for the Social Studies at 
its annual meeting in New York 
City on November 28, 1942. The 
statement, entitled The Social 
Studies Mobilize for Victory’, is 
the result of the work of the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Wartime Pol- 
icy, created in September, 1942, 
‘to consider the place of education- 
for-citizenship in the war program, 
to analyze the problems faced by 
social education in wartime, and to 
suggest the framework of a desir- 
able program in social studies for 
the immediate future.”’ 


The statement rests on three 
major assumptions: (1) Civic edu- 
cation is essential to the morale, ef- 
ficiency, and wisdom of the na- 
tion; (2) the core of civic educa- 
tion is the social studies; and (3) 
today’s crisis calls for changes in 
social studies programs. Little 
need be said in defense of the 
first assumption. It has long been 
held as an essential tenet of the 
American faith. Our democracy is 
founded upon civic education and 
cannot continue without it. 

The second assumption grows 
out of our conception of the term, 
‘social studies.’’ The social studies 
are ‘‘materials selected from the 
group experience of the human 
race—from the analysis of that ex- 
perience as recorded by historians, 
economists, geographers, political 
scientists, sociologists, social psy- 
chologists, and philosophers, and 
from the personal experience of 
citizens." The purpose of the so- 
cial studies is to give to citizens, 
voung or old, deeper insight into 
the nature of the social world, and 
greater competence in the civic 
skills of group living. 

1National Council for the Social Studies. The 
Social Studies Mobilize for Victory. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Council, a department of the 


National Education Association, November 28, 
1942. 16 p. 10c per single copy. 
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Social studies, possibly more 
than other fields of learning, are 
being markedly affected by the 
war. Thus, changes need to be 
made in social studies programs. 
It is here that the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies makes its 
recommendations. 

First and foremost, the Coun- 
cil urges that the basic faith and 
vision of democracy, for which our 
country has once more gone to 
war, be clarified and strengthened 
in all existing social studies courses. 
Specifically, the Council feels that 
“before graduating from high 
school every pupil should study a 
systematic unit of work on ‘the 
American tradition’ which inter- 
prets the nation’s history, defines 
democracy, and presents the strug- 
gles involved in developing and 
safeguarding the democratic way.” 
In addition, all courses in modern 
problems or civics should incor- 
porate a strong unit contrasting 
democracy and dictatorship. Fur- 
thermore, the responsibilities and 
self-disciplines as well as the privi- 
leges of citizenship should be 
stressed in all courses, and pupils 
should be given opportunity to 
exercise them in school and com- 
munity affairs. 


Day of Isolation is Passed 

Today an “isolationist” is 
looked upon with disfavor, and 
rightly sso. The day of isolation 
is passed. The Council takes the 
firm stand that ‘‘unless citizens of 
the United States can cooperate 
democratically and constructively 
with peoples of all lands, the fu- 
ture can bring only an accelerat- 
ing series of disastrous wars lead- 
ing to the collapse of civilization. 
Americans must know about other 
sections of the world and appreci- 
ate other cultures if a foundation 
is to be laid for wise international 
action.”” Among the recommenda- 
tions made better to equip young 
citizens to follow the strategy of 
the war, to plan intelligently for 
peace, and to understand the 


world-wide setting of modern life, 
the Council urges: 


1. That world-history and 
modern-history courses give 
special attention to the back- 
ground and status of China, 
India, Russia. and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

2. That special units on Canada 
and the Latin-American peo- 
ples be included in social- 
studies courses, especially in 
grades four to nine. 

3. That courses in American 
history and civics give special 
attention to minority groups 
in the United States. 

4. That imperialism, colonial- 
ism, the protection of minor- 
ities, and the elevation of de- 
pressed groups be re-examined 
with reference to needs of 
the immediate future. 


Importance of Geography 

The basic importance of geog- 
raphy is evident as the war daily 
calls our attention to new, far- 
flung battle fronts. At least a full 
year of systematic study of social 
geography, closely related to other 
social-studies courses, and pref- 
erably precede the study of world 
history, is proposed by the Coun- 
cil as a requirement for all second- 
ary school pupils. 


The economic tasks and impacts 
of war and reconstruction need to 
become important parts of social- 
studies curriculums, conservation, 
rationing, price control, and the 
complex problems of effective mo- 
bilization and wise use of total 
manpower in a war economy 
should be required topics on ap- 
propriate school levels. 


Finally, the Council recom- 
mends that in studying programs 
and principles for post-war recon- 
struction all history study, espe- 
cially in the senior high school, 
give increased attention to society's 
attempts at international organiza- 
tion, to an analysis of nationalism, 
national sovereignty, and the limi- 
tations imposed on sovereignty by 
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international cooperation, and to 
the origins and development of 
fascist movements following the 
first World War in order that 
similar developments can _ be 
avoided or checked after the cur- 
rent crisis. 

Where the above recommenda- 
tions cannot be incorporated di- 
rectly into the regular course of 
study, the Council urges that short- 


term courses on especially critical 
matters be required of secondary 
school pupils. ‘These short courses, 
stressing current affairs and their 
background, should be developed 
by discussion, lecture, and reading, 
with the related use of films, ra- 
dio, and other visual and auditory 
aids. 

Teachers of social studies have 
an urgent duty in helping to form 


Desirable Outcomes from Program 
of School-Home Visiting 


KATE COLLINS 


Principal, Wenonah Elementary School, Waynesboro 


ODAY the Waynesboro 
schools are endeavoring to 
meet the needs of the in- 
dividual pupil by direct contact 
with that pupil's every day acti- 
vities in the school, home, and 
community. To know only part 
of a child’s life is to develop only 
that side of his life; therefore, the 
necessity of knowing every phase 
of the child’s life; his home life 
and leisure hours; his recreational 
and religious life, and his place in 
the community. 

In studying the whole child and 
means of successfully developing 
the child, teachers have made a 
special effort to visit and learn 
the nature and status of homes re- 
presented in their particular groups. 

The special visiting done by the 
teachers and class mothers of Wen- 
onah School has resulted in many 
very desirable outcomes. 

The close relationship of the 
class mother and the teacher gave 
a deeper understanding of prob- 
lems in the community to the pa- 
tron visiting with the teacher and 
also better understanding of mo- 
tives of both parent and teacher, 
thus creating a desirable attitude 
on the part of all concerned in the 
visit. 

Patrons who had not visited be- 
fore in the community have be- 
come acquainted with vital needs of 
both the community and_ the 
school, thus deveolping a cooper- 
ative spirit between the two forces 
working together. 

Patrons visited have learned to 
know the kind of teachers their 
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children live with during school 
hours and some of the problems 
these children and teachers face. 

Teachers have learned more of 
the background of their pupils’ 
lives and therefore better under- 
stand how to work with them to 
develop normal growth under cir- 
cumstances over which the children 
have no control. 

A number of visits have resulted 
in the correction of certain physical 
defects and the development of 
better health habits. 

More regular attendance has 
been the result in several cases of 
direct contact with the pupils’ pa- 
rents and home. 

Problem cases have been dis- 
cussed and together the teachers 
and parents have planned some ac- 
tion to help solve the pupils’ dif- 
ficulties. 

Certain pupils have been more 
cooperative with the teachers who 
visit in their homes, thus develop- 
ing a desirable relationship between 
pupil and teacher. 

More interest in the Parent 
Teacher Association has _ been 
shown and the attendance of 
patrons at the regular P. T. A. 
monthly meeting has increased. 


Class mothers and teachers of 
Wenonah School have made co 
date this term four hundred and 
seventy-six visits; therefore, a bet- 
ter understanding of financial, so- 
cial, religious, health, and recrea- 
tional problems of the community 
by both faculty and patrons of 
Wenonah has resulted. 


today’s opinion as well as in in- 
structing tomorrow’s citizens. The 
times are critical and the hours are 
short. It is essential for teachers 
to exert every effort in the com- 
mon cause, to mobilize all re- 
sources at their command in order 
that the democracy we are defend- 
ing be thoroughly understood, sup- 
ported, and perpetuated. 





Resources Corner 


Available to educators are 
these recent materials: 


Training Chart, summariz- 
ing types of war-training courses 
for boys, girls, men, and wo- 
men. Write: War Manpower 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 


Victory Gardens, a new ¢edi- 
tion for schools and clubs, tell- 
ing how and when to plant. 
Miscellaneous Pub. 483. Write: 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5c. 


Out of Many — One, sum- 
marizing plans for intercultural 
education, that is, what teachers 
can do to promote understand- 
ing among America’s varied 
peoples. Published by the Serv- 
ice Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 221 W. 52nd St., New 
York City. 


Wartime Handbook for Edu- 
cation, a 64-page pamphlet giv- 
ing concise information and 
sources on the major wartime 
problems of the schools. Na- 
tional Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 15c. 


Schools and Manpower. The 
1943 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
' trators. This new yearbook is 
most timely. Price: $2.00. 
American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


War and Peace Aims, collec- 
tion of statements from United 
Nations leaders on meaning of 
present war, post-war problems 
and international organization. 
Prepared by United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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Strange Lands in the News 











THE WAR HAS INVADED THE CLASSROOM. 


CHILDREN'S INTERESTS FOLLOW THE HEADLINES. 


THE BEST TEACHERS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF PUPILS’ AVID INTEREST IN THE FAR LANDS, WHERE 
OUR UNITED NATIONS TROOPS ARE FIGHTING, TO PRESENT IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLES. 





Burma— A Geography Digest 


ONG before a ship reaches the 
hot coast of Burma, it enters 
a mud-stained sea. The mud 
comes from the rivers, which are 
loaded with rich soil washed down 
by heavy rains from the Burmese 
uplands. These conditions— 
warmth, good soil, plenty of rain, 
explain why Burma can grow huge 
crops of rice and support a large 
population. 

[he country is wedged between 
the huge populations of India and 
China, and has often had to fight 
for its existence. All too often its 
rulers have misused their powers 
for selfish ends. Hence the kindly 
Burmese have been continually 
plagued with wars, revolutions, 
and oppressions of every kind. 

Burma is mostly a series of par- 
illel mountain ranges, which ex- 
tend south from Tibet until they 
dip beneath the Bay of Bengal.... 
[he high barrier in the northwest 
hampered immigration from India 
and prevented conquest. The popu- 
Mongolian stock has 
drifted in from Greater China ever 
since pre-historic times. But, be- 
cause they are so near to India and 
even for a time formed part of the 
British Indian empire, the people 
ire more Indian than Chinese in 
their culture. 

[he most advanced of the peo- 
ple, the Burmese, live in the fer- 
tile lowlands, and make up three- 

urths of the population. The hill 
peoples live in stockaded villages, 
ind practice rude farming. They 
believe in nature gods and magic, 
and they hunt heads when they 

in. 

The natural life is dominated by 
the monsoon climate. From Octo- 
ber until February the cool, rain- 
less winter monsoon blows from 
the northeast. A hot dry season 
follows, until the wet monsoon 
bursts from the southwest in late 
May or early June. Then the 
seacoasts and southwestern moun- 
tain slopes are drenched with rain. 
But the central interior, screened 
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by the Arakan range, may get only 
20 inches in a whole year. The 
higher Shan plateau receives a lit- 
tle more. Temperatures range from 
fully tropical at sea level to cool 
on the mountains and in the far 
north. 

The seacoasts are blanketed with 
mangrove forests and a tangle of 
creepers. The zone above tidewater 
furnishes the timber trees, the teak 
and pyingado. 

Crowded countries in Asia envy 
Burma because it seems to have 
plenty of room. It has an area 
nearly as large as Texas to support 
a population about equal to that 
of New York State (260,000,000 
square miles and about 14,655,000 
population). But much of the 
land is in the dry hill country and 
is ridden by malaria. In the fer- 
tile regions many tropical diseases 
keep the population from growing 
to the limits of the food supply. 

The crops range from rice to 
buckwheat, in keeping with the 
land’s varied rainfall, temperature, 
and altitude. The best crop region 
is the steaming rain-drenched land 
of the deltas and the sea coasts. 
The next best land is the drier 
Mandalay basin. On the highland 
slopes, crops are grown chiefly for 
local use. Tobacco is a large crop, 
to make the huge cheroots smoked 
by men, women, and even children. 

In this land of mountain bar- 
riers and seasonal floods, there are 
only some 4,000 miles of improved 
highways. At Lashio begins the 
famed Burma Road, which links 
that railhead with Kunming in 
southwestern China. Rangoon is 
connected by narrow-gauge rail- 
roads with Moulmein and Manda- 
lay, and another line connects 
Mandalay with Lashio. The rivers 
are the main routes of transpor- 
tation. 

Most of the people live in vil- 
lages, set on piles to escape floods 
and the water used to irrigate the 
rice fields. The houses are built of 
bamboo or teak wood, with thatch- 















The Burmese have elephants instead of 
machinery to do much of their heavy 
work. Here they roll a heavy log of 
valuable teak into a river so that it may 
float down stream to a sawmill. 


ed roofs. The only furniture is a 
low table and grass mats. Around 
these homes the farmers work their 
fields with water buffalo or small 
humped oxen. 


Some towns have bazaars, but 
many depend upon bazaar boats. 
These floating stores buy the vil 
lagers’ wood carvings or silver 
work, and sell the few articles the 
people need. The great staple is 
cloth for the jackets and skirts that 
both sexes wear. 

The Burmese are better edu- 
cated than most Orientals. Each 
village has its own pagoda and its 
yellow-robed Buddhist priests, 
who teach the children to write a 
script akin to the ancient Pali al- 
phabet of India. The language, 
however, is like Chinese. Burma 
has no caste system, and women 
enjoy more privileges than is com- 
mon in the Orient. 


*The digest on this page, prepared for 
our use through the courtesy of F. E 
Compton and Company from the article 
on Burma in Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, provides an example of the kind 
of material that will help achieve the de- 
sired results. (The complete article is. 
of course, much longer, thoroughly illus 
trated, and treats the country fully from 
the historic, geographic, political and so- 
cio-economic standpoints.) While pupils 
are following the soldiers across mountain 
barriers or through steaming jungles de- 
scribed here, they are acquiring (under 
the teacher's skillful guidance) an under- 
standing of the natural environment in a 
hot, wet region, and the ways in which 
man has adapted himself to this environ- 
ment. 
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Announcing the 
1943 Edition of 


THE * 
STANFORD 
SPELLER 


By ALMACK and STAFFELBACH 





* Identical in many ways to the 
Stanford Speller that is being used so 
successfully in Virginia schools at the 
present time, the 1943 Edition of Stan- 
ford Speller warrants consideration 
because: 


1) It makes spelling a meaningful, 
satisfying enjoyable study. 


2) It really motivates word inter- 
est, word consciousness, and in- 
terest in spelling in other sub- 
jects. 


3) It gives a thorough study of 
pronunciation. 


4) It makes sure the pupil knows 
the meaning of every word, and 
uses the word correctly. 


5) It develops a spelling vocabu- 
lary that really “carries over.” 


6) It develops good dictionary at- 
titudes, as well as effective dic- 
tionary ski'ls. An actual dic- 
tionary is included in each book 
for Grades Four through Eight. 


7) It contains a comprehensive, 
practical review plan, 


Write for Further Information. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





HELP MAKE IT LAST 
FOR THE DURATION 


Twisting may injure the copper wire in- 
side your telephone cord—and copper is 
a vital war metal. It is essential that you 
protect this cord and your telephone from 
injury, as we must get along with essen- 


tially what we have for the Duration. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
(Bell System) 











V 


SET A GOOD EXAMPLE ... 
Fill up your War Savings Stamp 
Book ahead of schedule . 

Urge your pupils to do the same. 























A Dollar Must S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


in war time. It must do a man sized job to meet higher liv- 
ing costs—and to buy War Bonds. Loss of INCOME because 
of Sickness or Accident disability brings greater hardships 
today than ever before. Therefore the need to continue your 
Income Protection Plan is of vital importance in these trou- 
blesome times. 


Your Washington National Group Income Protection (Ac- 
cident and Sickness) Plan $-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S a small pre- 
mium investment to a substantial income when disability oc- 
curs. This fact has been realized by several thousand teachers 
in Virginia and in over 600 cities throughout the country 
where officially endorsed Washington National Group Plans 
are in force. 


A moment’s time and a penny post-card will answer your 
questions. 


oO 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


(Teachers Group Division) 
Washington Building Washington, D. C. 
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‘“‘Watering Place” 

Etching by Jackson Lee Nesbitt 

“Watering Place,’’ which ap- 
pears on our cover this month, is 
an etching by Jackson Lee Nesbitt. 
It is a reproduction of one of the 
limited editions of signed original 
etchings offered through Associated 
American Artists. 


Jackson Lee Nesbitt is Thomas 
Benton's ‘‘discovery’’! The twen- 
ty-six year old artist, born in a 
little Oklahoma town where his 
father printed the town newspaper, 
left Oklahoma’s University to go 
off to Kansas City in order to study 
art with Thomas Benton and John 
DeMartelly there at the Art In- 
stitute. At 22 he had won the 
Vanderslice Scholarship which en- 
abled him to continue. From al- 
most the first day he decided to be 
an artist, his paintings were asked 
for in exhibitions throughout the 
Mid-West. With the award of 
Third Painting Prize at the Mid- 
Western Artists Exhibition held 
at the Kansas City Art Institute, 
public recognition of this young 
artist began to flow. Soon the 
Philbrook Museum in his native 
Oklahoma awarded him Purchase 
Prize and placed his painting in 
their permanent collection. Later 
exhibitions at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Denver Museum, and 
both World’s Fairs were given him. 
Benton considers him as one of the 
most promising young artists to 


come out of the great belt of the | 


Middle West. 





‘ 
2 


“WHAT THEY WILL BE, THEY | 


ARE NOW BECOMING” 


“We are confronted now with de- | 
cisions that will determine the kind | 
of citizens who will inherit this coun- | 


try of ours. We must keep con- 
stantly before us the fact that chil- 
dren cannot delay the growing-up 
process. 
are now becoming.’ 


* 


“We know that a democracy can- 
not function without a well-educated 
people. Children do not inherit the 
qualities of good citizenship which 
are basic in a democracy. Each gen- 
eration must learn democratic prin- 
ciples through experiences in the 
school, the home, and in community 
life. These are learned best during 
childhoed and youth. It is the kind 
of training that cannot be delayed 
until after the war. It is the kind 
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“What they will be, they | 


of training that cannot be limited to 
a privileged few. 
7 


“It has been eternally true that 
‘nations move forward on the feet 
of little children.’ Our children will 
have, at best, a difficult road to travel. 
We can and must make certain that 
they inherit a free country. We can 
and must make certain that they are 
not robbed of the opportunities they 





will need in order to develop into 
strong citizens; the kind of citizens 
who will be well equipped to face a 
chaotic world; the kind of citizens 
who will cherish and maintain this 
Democracy.” — From an address by 
Marshall Field before the recent 
Delaware White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy. — 
Quoted from Education For Victory. 











Support of Education Urged 


Recent War Congress of American Industry sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and attended by over 4,000 
of the nation’s business and industrial leaders adopted the following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS the American system of free education is primary 
among the institutions to which our nation must look for the de- 
velopment of the skill and initiative necessary to sustain our nation’s 
progress and prosperity; and, 

WHEREAS many teachers have left their schools to enter the armed 
services or industrial establishments for the duration of the war to 
the point where there is danger that the efficiency of the educational 
system may be impaired; 

BE IT RESOLVED that industry urges its members to continue in 
each community their active interest in the school system and to 
assist in the maintenance at all times of an adequate teaching per 
sonnel. 












TEACHERS of VIRGINIA 


WHEN YOU or your pupils want late information on 
such subjects as Burma, New Guinea, Guadalcanal, Libya, 
Synthetic Rubber, Mexico, China, Chenault, Eisenhower, 
Montgomery—do you have a source in your school where 
you can get it? Not likely, unless you have a first rate 
encyclopedia of very recent copyright. 


COMPTON'S 


NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY —answers these questions and 
thousands of others just like them that come 
up every day inalert classes. Compton's answers 
them quickly, accurately, simply, and interestingly. 





Paper, printing, and binding still the same high quality— 
no price increase. Send for free descriptive material and 
special examination offer to: 


F.E. Compton & Company «+ «+ = Chicago, Illinois 


T. B. Cockey, Manager, Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Virginia Mobilization A Success 


The Virginia Schools at War 
Mobilization period which began 
on the birthday of Robert E. Lee 
reached a dramatic finale at Mt. 
Vernon on Washington's birthday. 
Every radio station in Virginia and 
one in Washington, D. C. broad- 
cast the program honoring Vir- 
ginia schools for their wartime 
services. 

The mobilization which was 
designed to secure more effective 
participation in the Schools at War 
Program and to give proper recog- 
nition to the wartime services of 
the schools was conducted by the 
Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee with Francis S. Chase 
serving as chairman for the mobi- 
lization. Nearly four thousand 
Virginia schools enrolled in the 
Schools at War Program and al- 
most half of these used the scrap- 
books to record the story of their 
war services. Many of these schools 
have held already or will hold in 
the near future Schools at War Ex- 
hibits to give greater significance 
and impetus to the war activities 
in the schools. Hundreds of Vir- 
ginia schools qualified for the 
Schools at War Flag by having 
ninety per cent of their pupils regu- 
larly buying stamps and bonds and 
engaging in other wartime activi- 
ties. Many entire counties and 
cities qualified for the Minute Man 
Flag by having ninety per cent or 
more of their teachers buying 
bonds regularly through the pay- 
roll savings plan. 

Taking part in the program at 
Mt. Vernon were Governor Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr.; Dr. Francis 
Pendleton Gaines, State Chairman 
of the War Savings Staff: Dabney 
S. Lancaster, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Dr. Edward 
Alvey, Chairman of the Virginia 
Education Association War Sav- 
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ings Committee; and Farncis S. 
Chase, Chairman of the Mobiliza- 
tion Committee. 

The Virginia Schools at War 
Mobilization attracted widespread 
attention and received notice in 
several publications of national cir- 
culation. The War Savings Staff 
of the U. S. Treasury sent a de- 
scription of the Virginia program 
and copies of the mobilization 
folder to. War Savings Adminis- 
trators, education chairmen and 
editors in each of the forty-eight 
states. 

The Schools at War Review, 
which was a major feature of the 
program, was presented by chil- 
dren from the Mt. Vernon High 
School and Fairfax County ele- 
mentary schools, the band and 
chorus of the George Washington 
High School of Alexandria, and 
the A Cappella Choir of the Wash- 
ington and Lee High School of 
Arlington. The narrator on the 
program was Jimmie Wallington, 
known to all radio fans for his 
handling of the Texaco ‘‘Star 
Theater’, the “‘Camel Comedy 
Caravan,”’ and other popular pro- 
grams. Mr. Wallington donated 
his services to the Schools at War 
Program. 

The addresses of Governor 
Darden and Dr. Gaines are found 
in this issue begining on page 255. 





100°, For Eleven Weeks 


‘Henderson Senior High School, 
Henderson, Texas, has for the last 
eleven successive weeks participated 
100% in the war stamp and bond 
program. This means that each 
student has purchased at least one 
stamp or bond each Wednesday 
for the past eleven weeks. Several 
have purchased bonds each 
Wednesday.”’ 


The President of the Student 
Council of Henderson High School 
wants to know if any school in 
Virginia can match this record of 
eleven or more weeks of 100% 
participation. Any school that can 
is requested to notify the Editor 
of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL, 401 
North Ninth Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Liberty Brick Awarded 


(Continued from page 255) 


DR. GAINES: 
beyond this service to the cur- 
rent day. Virginia’s children have 
had an experience in _ patriotic 
comprehension and activity that 
will serve as a kind of laboratory 
for civic interest and civic unselfish- 
ness. ‘This effort will help to save 
our country for us and will help to 
make a better citizenship for that 
country in the years to come. 
And now to the radio audience, 
I present the Chief of our Com- 
monwealth, respected for his abil- 
ity, honored for the single-hearted 
dedication of his talents, beloved 


as a man, Governor Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr. 


GOVERNOR DARDEN: 


(Continued from page 255) 


the rest of us, just how vital pub- 
lic education is, and I know that 
you realize more keenly than do 
many the value of Mr. Jefferson’s 
work. For that reason I am sure 
that you will appreciate this token 
all the more. 

You will remember that the 
Constitution of the United States 
was framed in Independence Hall, 
and finally submitted by the Con- 
vention held there to the respec- 
tive states for ratification, and it is 
under that Constitution that the 
United States has attained its 
present pre-eminent position. That 
Document and the Declaration of 
Independence embrace the princi- 
ples for which this Government is 
now contending in remote parts 
of the world. It affords me ex- 
traordinary pleasure to be able to 
make this presentation. This brick 
is an inanimate messenger from 
those great men of yesterday. It 
is awarded to you because you are 
their heirs, and because you have 
been found worthy as their suc- 
cessors. 
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Representative Scrapbooks 
Selected 


The Virginia Education War 
Savings Committee selected the fol- 
lowing scrapbooks to be sent to 
Washington to represent the 
schools of Virginia: Falmouth 
ligh School, Martinsville High 
School, Miller Park School of 
Lynchburg, Saint Joseph’s Villa 
(Parochial School) of Richmond, 
and Virginia Randolph (Negro) 
of Glen Allen. The Committee 
ilso voted to send the scrapbook 
of the Virginia School for the 
Blind at Staunton. 

Present at the meeting which 
was held in Richmond on Feb- 
ruary 13 were: Dr. Edward Alvey, 
Chairman, Dr. E. L. Fox, Miss 
Mae Kelley, Miss M. Frieda 
Koontz, Robert F. Williams, 
Francis S. Chase, Father Francis J. 
Byrne, Chairman of War Savings 
in Parochial Schools, and Chap- 
man Edwards. Miss Myrtis Black- 
burn, of the Virginia War Savings 
Staff, also attended the meeting. 

Mr. Chase, Chairman of the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR Mobiliza- 
tion, made a brief report on the 
progress of the mobilization, and 
the Committee expressed its ap- 
preciation for the excellent work 
that had been done. 


Brief Items from the School 
Front 


The Sweet Hall School of King 
William County reports 100 per 
cent of its pupils buying War 
Stamps every week and 50 per cent 
purchasing Stamps daily. From 
November 1 to February 4, the 
19 pupils in this school bought 
$97 worth of Stamps. 


Each school room in Campbell 
County has its own War Savings 
Committee which meets weekly to 
stimulate purchases of War Stamps 
and Bonds. Miss Etta Brandt, 
Chairman of the County Educa- 
tion War Savings Committee, re- 
ports that in seven weeks $16,- 
055.30 were invested in Stamps 
and Bonds. This is an average of 
approximately $2.50 per pupil. If 
the same rate of saving is main- 
tained throughout the session, it 
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Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., examining representative scrapbooks 
from Virginia schools. Shown with the Governor are Dabney S. Lancaster 
(left), State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Francis S. Chase 
(right), Chairman of the Schools at War Mobilization Committee. 


will amount to $12.50 per pupil 
during the school year. 


Pulaski County schools during 
1942 purchased over $50,000.00 
worth of war savings stamps and 
bonds, according to a report re- 
ceived from Frank J. Critzer, su- 
perintendent of schools. Pulaski 
High School led with a total of 
$13,189.60. Dublin High School 
was a close second with $12,847.- 
70. Sales in the Jefferson Ele- 
mentary School were $10,458.60. 
The total sales in white schools 
were $49,376.50: in Negro 
schools, $941.10—a grand total 
of $50,317.60 for the county. 


A survey made by Superintend- 
ent of Schools Omer Carmichael 
soon after Christmas showed a 
total of $239,006.70 in War 
Stamps and Bonds owned by 
Lynchburg students and teachers. 
To this total pupils had con- 
tributed $134,114.60 and teachers 
$104,892.10. 

“Vv”? Home Room Campaign 

From Teaneck (N. J.) High 
School comes an account of a 
V-for-Victory Home Room Cam- 
paign that is producing results. 
Briefly, the plan is as follows: 


Each home room keeps a Vic- 
tory chart covering three phases of 
the participation of the student 
body in the Schools-at-War Pro- 
gram: 

1. SAVE— The purchase of 
War Saving Stamps. Each student 
should buy at least one ten-cent 
stamp a week. 

2. SERVE — Active participa- 
tion in a service organization or 
bringing in some articles (such as 
a book for the Victory Book Cam- 
paign) can be counted. 


3. CONSERVE—It is not too 
much to ask students to bring in 
some salvage each week. Tin cans 
(properly prepared), clothes hang- 
ers, and old metal and rubber are 
suggestions. 


A chart is kept of the participa- 
tion of individual pupils in each 
home room. At the end of each 
month the charts are examined, 
and the three home rooms having 
the most complete charts are 
awarded V’s to be displayed for 
the month following. 


The V’s are made of wood and 
are painted red. “They were made 
in the school shop and painted by 
the art class. They are hung on 


the outside of the door of the 
home rooms that win them. 
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LIFTING PATIENT ON 
IMPROVISED STRETCHER 
The seventh grade pupils at the 

Falmouth High School have made a 
thorough study of First Aid, includ- 
ing the effects of accidents, the 
causes and results; practical train- 
ing included bandaging the various 
types of injuries, artificial respira- 
tion, and transportation on impro- 
vised stretchers. 


Lee County’s Record 

Lee County has eighty schools 
and, according to a report from 
Superintendent S. J. Shelburne, all 
eighty of the schools are partici- 
pating in the Schools At War pro- 
gram and all prepared scrapbooks 
and held Schools At War exhibi- 
tions. Furthermore, each of the 
eighty schools qualified for a Min- 
ute Man Flag and for a Schools 
At War Flag. This is believed to 
be one of the most remarkable 
records of any school division in 
the country. 





WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, BINFORD JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, RICHMOND 
The War Activities Committee is composed of patrons, students, and teach- 
ers. The objectives of the committee are: 
1. To bring together all War Activities into one total campaign. 
2. To determine the time to be devoted to each War Activity, and relative 
importance of each, and which activities can be coordinated to prevent 


duplication of effort. 


3. To suggest additional War Activities and to assist in getting them 


started. 


4. To bring out ways in which knowledge acquired in the classroom can 


find an outlet in War Activities. 


5. To stand ready to go to work on any school project that the times or 


our Government may require. 


The assembling of material for the SCRAPBOOK was under the guidance 


of this Committee. 





KNITTING CLUB AT V.S.D.B. 

The Knitting Club might be called the parent organization of the V.S.D.B. 
Victory Corps for it was started in 1941 when the group made afghans for 
“Bundles for Britain.” In 1942, the club knit for the Junior Red Cross. 
This year the school’s knitting class helped vary the projects by knitting 
sweaters, wristlets, and heavy helmets for refugee children. This was done 


as a part of the Victory Corps. 


Aside from contributing to the war effort, the young people have found 


knitting a valuable leisure time activity. 


Work completed: 36 sweaters, 17 wristlets, 14 helmets, 2 afghans (80x100 


inches) and 1 muffler. 
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Plays for Assemblies 

The War Savings Staff of the 
U. S. Treasury has just released a 
Handbook of War Savings School 
Assembly Programs. This Hand- 
book, prepared by the Education 
Section, contains five tested War 
Savings plays, suggestions for 
writing radio scripts, and lists of 
program material — both govern- 
ment and nongovernment. 


Edward Alvey, Jr., 


Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Sir: 


Perhaps you are wondering how the 
children are responding to your ap- 
peal for their aid in helping to win 
the war. The pupils in our school have 
gone out into the community and 
asked their neighbors and friends to 
give them their scrap metals, tin cans, 
papers, old keys, scraps of copper wire, 
and old silk hose. Our class has 
brought in two thousand pennies be- 
cause copper is so badly needed by 
our government. Many children have 
asked their parents to buy stamps 
from our school. We are trying to 
have our school working 100 per cent 
for victory; we keep our President’s 
slogan in mind all the time: “We can, 
we will, and we must,” win this war. 


We tell our parents what we learn 
in school about nutrition, how to plan 
the meals to have them well balanced 
and properly cooked. They save all 
leftover foods, and nothing is wasted. 
We are trying to build up resistance 
by taking proper exercise and forming 
good sleeping habits. 


We are learning to share with 
others, and I think we are happier 
where we have done something for 
some one else. We are trying to con- 
serve everything possible. Every class 
in our school is a member of the 
Junior Red Cross. At Thanksgiving 
we made menu cards for the soldiers 
in hospitals; we are now painting 
clam shells for ash trays for service 
men. We have learned some patriotic 
war songs and study the news of the 
war every day. We discussed Com- 
munism in our class today. It may be 
all right for Russia but we prefer the 
democratic way of living and we’re 
going to keep democracy alive in our 
country. You may count on us, we 
are loyal young Americans. 


THE SIXTH GRADE, 
J. C. Price School, Norfolk, 
Per THELMA ROBINSON. 
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Why Buy War Stamps 
Regularly 


“Hit hard, hit ’em fast 

Win the peace and make it last!” 

Buy war bonds and stamps regu- 

largly. 

This slogan, in my opinion, ex- 
presses one of the best reasons why 
high school students should have a 
regular plan for buying United States 
Wat Stamps. Everyone knows that 
the peace will be won by the United 
States and her Allies, and everyone 
should know that one of the best 
ways we can help is to “stand behind 
the man behind the gun” with war 
bonds and stamps. 

Now that we are acquainted with 
these facts, the reason for a plan of 
buying war stamps regularly is quite 
simple, but an illustration makes it 
even clearer. For example; when an 
employer pays his employee, he does 
it regularly, weekly, monthly or 
yearly, as the case may be, not just 
when he feels like it. This enables 
both employer and employee to make 
a budget and to live within it. They 
know what they will receive and 
when. So it is with war stamps. 

If everyone had a regular plan for 
buying stamps, our government 
could budget its money more ac- 
curately. Even if no one but high 
school students should buy stamps 
regularly, it would help immensely. 

Aside from making a direct con- 
tribution to the war effort buying 
stamps regularly encourages syste- 
matic saving among boys and girls, 
which, if developed during high 
school years, will be of great value 
later. It will help make responsible 
and thrifty citizens. 

Thus we see several reasons why 
1 regular plan for buying war stamps 
is most desirable, both for high 
school students, and all other good 
Americans. 

An editorial written by Charlene 
Armentrout, a sophomore in the 
Waynesboro High School, and pub- 
lished in the Junior News-Virginian, 
School Section, of the Waynesboro 
News-Virginian. 








Teaching For Victory 
NOT SO LONG AGO, teachers were 
oking for positions; NOW positions are 
oking for teachers! 
\rmy and Navy have put squarely up to 
hools and colleges the preparatory work 


ssary to win the war—and after. 
Southern Teachers Agency 
s its hand to cooperative in placement ur 
incement. No investment necessary. For 


ecial opportunity, fill in this blank and send 
today. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY, Richmond, Virginia 


ame 


dress 


CHARTER MEMBER NATIONAL*ASSOCIATION OF{TEACHERS AGENCIES 
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STAMP AND BOND AUCTION AT MARTINSVILLE 
The stamp and bond auction held November 10 at Martinsville High School 
netted $27.50. Stamps and bonds were auctioned for articles ranging from 
coffee to coffee tables, donated by local merchants. 
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MODEL PLANE MAKERS AT FARMVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
The model plane makers of Farmville High School are shown here with 
the planes which they made for the United States Air Corps and the Cer- 
tificates of Merit awarded them by the War Department. 







Elementary School 
children develop air 
mindedness at Miller 
Park School, Lynch- 
burg. 





Physical Education 
Classes at Luray High 
School in Victory for- 
mation. 
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PROJECT IN AMERICANISM 


By MaBEL TUGGLE 


‘“Let’s do something about it!” 
the 8A Civics class of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School in 
Danville, Virginia, said when the 
teacher read them the article ‘This 
Is Starvation,’ (December Read- 
er’s Digest) depicting the horrors 
in Nazi-held Greece. 

It was eight days before school 
closed for the holidays and school 
time could not be used. Everybody 
was busier than usual, many of the 
pupils had after-school jobs. The 
Glee Club and the basketball team 
had signed up to use the audito- 
rium. 

To an eighth grade class fired 
with an idea, these were no ob- 
stacles. In Greece people were 
starving and it was Christmas. 

“You write the play,’’ they told 
the teacher, ‘“‘and we'll do the 
work.’’ So the play, called appro- 
priately enough, ““The Christmas 
Miracle,”’ was written that night 
—three acts of everything from a 
Negro mammy to a disinherited 
blonde, including two thugs, a 
tattle-tale brat, a rich cold-hearted 
father and a crowd scene that in- 
cluded the whole class of thirty- 
five in the cast with a dozen others 
borrowed from 7B history. 

For eight days everybody lived 
in a forty mile gale. ‘The class 
cast the play by tryouts and voted 
on the best characters. The others 
took the parts that were left. They 
designed the sets, rigged the lights, 
borrowed or made props and cos- 
tumes. They printed 500 tickets 
on the office mimeograph. These 





were sold out at 15c each by the 
fourth day so they printed a new 
lot. 

Each pupil who sold 10 tickets 
got one free. He promptly took 
that out, sold it and brought the 
money in. If someone bought a 
ticket and didn’t want it the ticket 
was quickly resold. One ticket was 
sold six times, the last time it 
brought $5! The pupils talked 
the play to everybody they met. 
A local merchant ran an ad about 
it. People called the school to ask 
that tickets be sent them. 

Patrons sent in sugar, a cup at 
a time, rationing and Christmas 
baking notwithstanding. The 
Home Economics girls made 17 
pounds of chocolate fudge to sell 
between acts. 

On the night of the play S.R.O. 
signs were hung up thirty minutes 
before the curtain and all the candy 
was sold. Two of the class took 
up tickets and two others ushered. 
Nobody except the janitor, not 
even the director nor the cast, got 
in without their 15c. 

The play went off without a 
hitch. When the last curtain fell 
the property crew had the stage 
cleaned up by the time the finance 
committee counted the money. 
Total receipts $121.91 on a 15c 
house! Expenses amounted to less 
than $2 for janitor’s fee and pos- 
ter paper. A net profit of $119.91 
less the Federal tax on each ticket 
sold. 

Maybe not a large sum when 
stacked against the amount it 


ime 


8 A Civics Class at Woodrow Wilson School 
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takes to feed Greece but enough to 
make the difference between life 
and death for a few starving peo- 
ple there and a million dollars 
worth of honest and inspired ef- 
fort, a million dollar lesson in 
Civics and a million dollar experi- 
ence in cooperation, the American 
Way. 


Old VIRGINIA 





THIS “a Wie eo 
This “LAND of ROMANCE” 
é%y MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facili- 
ties will make it necessary this 
year for many to forego their 
desire to travel in Old Virginia. 
But despite this handicap, you 
can still see Virginia — by mo- 
tion picture. Many films on 
this land of romance are at your 
disposal, absolutely free, except 
for the cost of shipping... 
and as many films as can be used 


at one time may be borrowed. 
e 
The following pictures are 


available: 
a 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; 
Old Dominion State; George 
Washington's Virginia; Luray 


Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Be- 
hind The Nation; 
National Historical Park; 


Colonial 


Apples: All American; Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 
information concerning these 
films will be supplied upon re- 


quest. Address: 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Division of Publicity and Advertising 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Edited by Martin L. Hocan 


An Active Visual Education Program 


Growth of Local Film 
Libraries 
The number of films in local school 
system libraries for exclusive use of 
teachers within the respective systems 
: has recently been increased consider- 
ably. 








Three school systems report the fol- 
lowing number of films now on hand: 
Alleghany County Schools_-81 
Richmond City Schools ___-97 
Roanoke City Schools_----- 83 
The Alleghany County film library 
vas established recently as a result of 
accumulated interest on the part of the 
teachers and the principals of the coun- 

and the initiative and aggressive- 
ness of Superintendent A. L. Bennett. 
The Alleghany County school film 
library is in the care of W. R. Beazley, 
Supervisor of Instruction. 

The Richmond city 
was established as a result of special 
interest in education on the 
Superintendent Jesse H. Bin- 


school library 
visual 
part of 
ford and a number of his principals, 
ind is in two parts. One part of the 
Richmond library with 67 films is in 
the care of Mildred B. Wiltshire, Li- 
Binford Jr. High School, of 
which Clarence H. Spain is principal; 
e other part, with 30 films, is in the 
ire of Bert Givens, Principal, Helen 


arian, 


Dickinson School. 
The Roanoke city school film library 
in the care of Constance Chesney, 
teacher, Lee Jr. High School. This 
brary was established last year but 
ecent purchases have more than quad- 
ipled the number of classroom films 
vailable from that library. 


Comparative Effectiveness of 
Pictorial Teaching Materials 

The above is the title of a bulletin 
published by New York University, 
inder copyright of 1943. The bulletin 
S abstracted from “An Experimental 
Investigation in Safety Education on 
the Elementary School Level’, a man- 
uscript of 132 pages, by David J. Good- 
man, submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of 





Doctor of Philosophy in the School of 


aU ONT IRA tae asic! 
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NINA JEWELL 
Robert E. Lee School, Danville 


Education of New York University. 

The research and findings are par- 
ticularly significant in that the whole 
project concerned a specific lesson that 
was urgently specific 
group rather than just any lesson on 
which pictorial materials might have 
been conveniently available. 

The research included use of the 
four pictorial media, that is, sound and 
silent motion pictures, and sound and 
silent still pictures. The conclusions 
made obvious by the research and re- 
ported by Dr. Goodman in the above 
named bulletin will be of interest to 


needed for a 


all visual education enthusiasts. Among 
other facts, it shows that the silent 
motion picture was the most effective 
for specific instruction of the groups 
studied; that the sound and silent still 
pictures took a close second place, and 
that the sound motion picture was the 
least effective medium in giving spe- 
cific instruction to specific groups of 
pupils. 

For further reference, secure a copy 
of the bulletin for thirty-five cents. 


War Film Information 

Motion pictures are playing an in- 
creasingly important job in this war— 
in training our soldiers and sailors, in 
teaching the skills of machine shops 
and assembly lines, in bringing to the 
American people essential war infor- 
mation. A complete list of these films, 
produced by the United States Govern- 
ment, is now available in a new OWI 
publication, A LIST OF U. S. WAR 
INFORMATION FILMS. 

Prepared by the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the catalogue lists some 200 films, 
most of them 16mm sound pictures, 
which are available to interested 
American audiences through OWI, the 
Army and Navy, Office of Education, 
and other Government agencies. 

The importance of an alert Ameri- 
can citizenry—informed about the war 
and conscious of their responsibilities 
—is the focus of the pictures released 
by the Office of War Information. 
Films of the OWI include such sub- 





jects as “Salvage”, “U. S. News Re- 
view”, and “Target for Tonight”. 

Listed also are films of the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard show- 
ing the functions and duties of the 
various Services. The Office of Civilian 
Defense has films on air raid wardens 
and civilian protection; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, films on farming 
in wartime. A basis for Pan-American 
understanding is laid in the pictures 
from the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, dealing with coun- 
tries and peoples from Mexico to Ar- 
gentina. 

From the Office of Education have 
come nearly 100 training films on avi- 
ation engines and navigation, on ship- 
building, on the operation of lathes, 
drills, and milling machines. 

For copies of A LIST OF U. 8S. WAR 
INFORMATION FILMS, write the Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C. 


New Films for Assembly 
Victory Programs 
Continued interest in the Assembly 
Victory Programs for Virginia public 
schools has been noted. Also a con- 
siderable number of new pictures have 
been added to the series of these pro- 
grams. At the present time there are 
in use from one to three prints of each 
of fifty different 

Programs. 
Some of the new films included are 


Assembly Victory 


DOVER; JAPANESE RELOCATION; 
WORK OF THE RESCUE UNIT; 
HENRY BROWN, FARMER; HOME 


ON THE RANGE and DIVIDE AND 
CONQUER. 

The programs that included SONG 
SHORTS popular during 
January and February that the revised 


proved so 


list as of February 27 includes more 
than twelve programs that have one to 


three SONG SHORTS each. 


Staff Meeting of Regional 
Directors, Bureau of Teaching 
Materials 
The Regional Directors of the Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials held a staff 
meeting at the State Office Building on 
February 15. Among other things ac- 
complished during the meeting was an 
arrangement for all schools in the 
State that are now getting film service 
from one or another of the several 
regional centers to get from the Rich- 
mond center any classroom films pro- 
duced by Eastman or Erpi that are 
listed in the Bulletin of Instruction 
Materials for Virginia Public Schools 
that are not already available from the 
respective regional film library. Re- 
quests for the films will have to be 
submitted thirty days in advance of 

shipping date. 
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NEWS | 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 


Minutes of Department of 

Secondary School Principals 

The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals 
was held Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 25, 1942, with Alonza B. Haga 
presiding over the forum session and 
Joseph VanPelt, vice president of the 
Department, presiding over the busi- 
ness session. Luther F. Addington, 
president of the Department, was not 
able to attend. 

Dr. Francis P. Gaines, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, in the main 
address, made a stirring appeal to all 
teachers to do their part in enlisting 
as fully as possible student participa- 
tion in this war and pointed to the 
necessity of the teacher making even 
greater sacrifices to better prepare the 
future generation that there might be 
an improved post-war world. 














NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 








Virginia Education Association 


Lt. Jimmy Barnes, of the Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement, gave an 
interesting summary of the Naval Of- 
ficer Procurement Program. 

Dr. Fred Alexander was unanimously 
reelected to the position of State Co- 
ordinator. 

The secretary announced. the ap- 
pointment of Q. D. Gasque, Woodrow 
Wilkerson, and Joseph VanPelt to act 
as a committee on research to co- 
operate with the Virginia Educational 
Research Council. 

The report of the treasurer was read 
and was followed by a report of the 
auditing committee composed of E. E. 
Trent, Woodrow W. Wilkerson, and 
Z. T. Kyle, chairman. The report of 
the auditing committee stating the re- 
port of the treasurer was in good 
standing was adopted unanimously. 

Joseph VanPelt was elected presi- 





dent of the Department and Francis 
W. Sisson was selected as vice presi- 
dent. 

Francis W. Sisson, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, submitted the 
following resolutions: 
1—War Time Program of Education: 

Be it Resolved: That all principals 
use their leadership in adjusting 
the entire school program so that 
each school will make its maximum 
contribution to the nation’s war 

effort, while at the same time di- 

recting the attention of pupils to 
post-war problems. 

2—Principal’s Salary: 
Be it Resolved: That the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Princi- 
pals reaffirm its request that the 
State Board of Education give spe- 
cial consideration to a plan for re- 
imbursing the local school boards 
for salaries of principals on the 
same basis as these boards are now 
reimbursed for salaries of super- 
visors and directors of instruction. 
Furthermore, that the president of 
the Department be requested to ap- 
point a committee to present this 
matter before the State Board of 
Education again and report its re- 
sults to the executive committee. 


3—Other Resolutions: Be it Resolved: 














Personal 


100 Note Sheets___ 
100 Envelopes ____ 


in attractive cabinet. 


Cash with order. 


Send orders to 


11-13-15 N. 14th St.. 








Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


$2.00 


Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 


Print copy carefully. 


The Williams Printing Company 
Richmond, Va. 


ful. 














For those who use only a few 
checks each month, a Special 
Checking Account is most help- 
There are no _ service 
charges; no minimum balance 
requirements; your only cost 
is a dollar for 15 checks. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 
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That the Department of Secondary 
School Principals 
(a) recognizes that membership in 
its Association is indicative of 
the professional attitude of any 
school principal, and 
that it is necessary for the De- 
partment to have one hundred 
per cent membership if it is to 
make its maximum contribution 
to education in Virginia. 


secondary 


(b) commends the Committee on the 
Status of the Secondary School 
Principal for the study it has 

and for its recommenda- 
tions up to the present time 
which are embodied in these reso- 
lutions and recommends the com- 
mittee continue its work. 


made 


(c) expresses its appreciation to the 
State Board of Education and to 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for 
their fine educational leadership 
and pledges to them its support 
in their endeavors to promote the 
efficiency of the educational pro- 
gram in Virginia. 
expresses its appreciation to the 
Colgate W. Darden and to 
Assembly for the 
their interest and 
public education in 


Hon. 
the Virginia 
evidence of 
support of 
Virginia. 


is grateful to John J. Fray, pres- 
the Virginia Education 
Association, for the devoted and 
able leadership which he is giv- 
ing the Association and commends 
his constructive and practical ap- 
legislation and other 
education in Vir- 


ident of 


proach to 
problems of 
ginia. 


is grateful to Francis Chase, ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Virginia 

Education Association, for his 

outstanding leadership during 

these critical times. 

(g) expresses its appreciation to Dr. 
Francis P. Gaines for his contri- 
bution to the success of the an- 
nual meeting. 

(h) expresses its appreciation to the 
present officers of the Department 
for their untiring efforts in its 
behalf pledges its full co- 
operation and support to the in- 
coming officers. 


and 


Committee: 

W. W. WILKERSON 

E. E. TRENT 

Z. T. KYte 

FRED HELSABECK 

F. W. Sisson, Chairman. 

The resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 

JOHN D. MEADE, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


for MARCH, 1943 





Classroom Teachers Active 
In Fairfax 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of Fairfax County has elected the 
following officers for 1942-43: 

President, Mrs. Elsie T. Fletcher; 
secretary, Clara Mergler; treasurer, 
Elma Besley; chairman, High School 
Group, Carl Levin; Elementary Group, 
Mrs. Emily D. Reid; Primary Group, 
Helen V. Buckley. 

The following committees have been 


formed: salary, coordinating, public 
relations, finance, and program. 
Audrey Snodgrass, Mrs. Elsie 


Fletcher, and Julia C. Gunn attended 


the S. E. Conference in Roanoke, where 
Miss Snodgrass participated in the 
panel discussion, “What Schools Are 
Doing and Can Do to Advance the War 
Effort’. 

The teachers of Fairfax County have 
accepted the greatest challenge of all 
times; that of accepting their respon- 
sibilities during the present emer- 
gency. They are striving to improve 
the_ quality of their services, to set 
standards for new of their 
professional group, and, above all, they 
are striving to teach the ways of de- 
mocracy to the boys and girls of our 
country. 


members 





sively. 





THALHIMERS 


Richmond, Virginia 


The Fashion Store of the South 





Collegebred Shoes 


are Teachers Pet 


Serviceability, smartness, comfort, these are the 
things teachers look for in shoes. 

will want for coupon #17, too. 
shoes are all these and more besides. 


them here in Richmond at Thalhimers exclu- 


It’s what they 
Collegebred 
You'll find 


8.95 and 9.95 
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LESTER E. KIBLER 

Mr. Kibler of Portsmouth, Va., 
has been named assistant supervisor 
in the division of Health and Phys- 
ical Education. He received his B.S. 
Degree at V.P.I. in 1918, his Master’s 
in Physical and Health Education 
from New York University in 1932, 
has done graduate work in Health and 
Physical Education at Berkley Uni- 
versity, Chautauqua University, and 
William and Mary. He has had ex- 
perience as Boys’ Camp Director, 
Director of Health and Physical 
Education in both elementary and 
secondary fields, athletic coach, in- 
structor of First Aid and Safety, 
and Director of Community Recrea- 
tion. 

















HOWARD G. RICHARDSON 

Mr. Richardson comes to the State 
Department of Health and Physical 
Education from Ridgewood, N. J., 
where he was a high school coach 
and director of health and physical 
education. Previously he was in 
charge of playground and commu- 
nity center work at Utica, N. Y. He 
has been active for a number of 
years as a boys’ and girls’ camp direc- 
tor. He is a graduate of Colgate and 
New York Universities with degrees 
of B.S., B.P.E., M.A. 
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United Nations While professors, 
Education News teachers, students, 

and school children 
in the occupied countries are stead- 
fastly resisting attempts by the Axis 
to impose their totalitarian methods 
of education, the Allied governments 
in London have taken steps to preserve 
their national cultures by opening 


schools and organizing courses for chil- 
dren and students who fled to Britain 
before the invader. 


In addition, courses and lessons in 
English have also been arranged for 
children, students, and adults from 
the occupied countries by the British 
Council, which has also provided op- 
portunities for attendance at British 
schools and universities. 

The Belgian Ministry of Education, 
with the aid of the British Ministries 
of Labor and Health, the Board of 
Education, and the British Council, 
has set up 17 elementary schools, three 
secondary schools, and about 200 cor- 
respondence courses. 


The Czech government has estab- 
lished one secondary and one elemen- 





TITLE KEY 


1. Anchors Aweigh C 

2. Army Air Corps B flat 

3. Caisson Song D flat 

4. Marine’s Hymn Cc 

5. Semper Paratus F 

6. Stars and Stripes Cor D 
Forever flat 


7. This Is the Army F 

8. Over There A flat 
9, Pack Up Your Troubles A flat 
10. Keep the Home Fires 


Burning G 
11. There’s a Long, Long 
Trail A flat 


Battle Hymn of the 
Republic A flat 
3. When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home 
. Dixie Cc 
. Yankee Doodle A 


=———" 
oT 


16. Faith of Our Fathers A flat 
17. God of Our Fathers E flat 
18. O God, Our Help in 

Ages Past C 


19. America F 

20. America, the Beautiful C 

21. Star-Spangled Banner A flat 
or B flat 


22. Go Down, Moses A minor 
23. Home on the Range A flat 
24. Sweet and Low cS 
25. Let Me Call You 

Sweetheart A flat 





Do You Know These Songs? 


A nationwide campaign is now being undertaken to help every man, 
woman, and child in America to become familiar with these songs. The 
schools are cooperating in every state in the Union. Check the list and 
teach those songs your pupils do not know and help them sing with re- 
newed understanding and appreciation those already familiar. 


AMERICAN SONGS FOR VICTORY 
(Official list adopted by the National Institute for Music Education in 
Wartime, November 15, 1942, Chicago, Illinois) 


Service Marching Songs 
Low (Do) 
Low (Mi) 
High (Sol) 
Low (Do) 
Low (Do) 


High(Sol) 


Modern Marching Songs 
Low(Sol,Do) This Is the Army, Inc. 
High (Mi) 
Low (Sol) 


High (Mi) 


Low (Sol) 
Older Marching Songs 


Low (Sol) 


G minor Medium (La) 
Low (Sol) 
Low (Sol,Do) sa ‘3 


Hymns of Confidence 
High (Mi) 
Low (Do) 


Medium (Sol) 


National Hymns 
Low (Do) 
Low (Sol) 
Low (Sol) 


Miscellaneous Songs 
Low (Mi) 
Low (Sol) 
Low (Mi) " - 


Low (Mi) Corp. 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN, 
State Supervisor of Music. 


START CopyrRIGHT OWNER 
Robbins Music Co. 
Carl Fischer, Ince. 
Shapiro-Bernstein Co. 


U. S. Marine Corps. 
Sam Fox Publishing Co. 


Theodore Presser Co. 


Leo Feist, Inc. 
Chappell & Co. 


Chappell & Co. 


M. Witmark & Sons 


Not copyrighted 


Not copyrighted 


Not copyrighted 


Not copyrighted 


Paull-Pioneer Music 
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tary school, both coeducational board- 
ing schools. 

Since the invasion of the Nether- 
lands comparatively few children have 
come over with their parents and these 
are attending English schools. The 
Netherlands government started cor- 
respondence courses for them. 

King Haakon opened the first full- 
fledged Norwegian primary school on 
British soil in Drumtochty Castle in 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1942. The school, which has ac- 
commodation for 70 children, is under 
the control of the Norwegian Minister 
of Education, Nils Hjelmtveit and the 
staff, with the exception of the teacher 
of English, is entirely Norwegian. 
Most of the 65 pupils have arrived 
ince the German occupation of Nor- 
In addition the Norwegian Min- 
istry of Education has established a 
small primary school with 14 pupils in 
the British - Norwegian Institute in 
London and a secondary school with 


way. 


10 pupils in London. 

The Polish Board of Education has 
established a college for boys and 
soldiers temporarily released 
from the Polish army, a secondary 
school for girls and a private boarding 
school for younger children, with an 
infants’ section. In May, 1942, 285 
children were attending Polish schools 


young 


in Britain. 


Nutrition in A Symposium on Nutri- 


Wartime tion in Wartime will be 
held at the Simon 
Baruch Auditorium, Egyptian Build- 


ing, Medical College of Virginia, on 
March 25, 26, 27, 1943 with the follow- 
ing program: 
Thursday, March 25 

8:00 P. M—Nutrition Plans of the 
Department of Health. Dr. 
Riggin, Commissioner of 
State of Virginia. Intro- 
Governor Colgate W. 


State 
iL. <hr 
Health, 
duced by 
Darden, Jr. 
Nutrition in a Changing World. 
Dr. W. H. Sebrell, National Insti- 
tute of Health. 
Friday, March 26 

9:30 A. M—Making Nutrition Vital. 
Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, University 
of Chicago. 
Victory Gardens as Related to War 
Time Nutrition in Virginia. Mr. 
L. B. Dietrick, Chairman, State 











UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


Permanently, Safely Removed By 


ELECTROLYSIS 


MARJORIE B. OBER 
Est. in Richmond Over 10 Years 
510 Grace-American Bldg., Phone 3-1197 
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Victory Garden Committee, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 

2:00 P. M.—Rationing as it Affects 
Nutrition of the Public. Dr. V. P. 
Sydenstricker, University of Geor- 
gia. 

Living Under Rationing. Washing- 
ton O. P. A. Representative. 


7:00 P. M.—Dinner Meeting—Ban- 
quet—1943 Ration Style. War 
Time Nutrition in England. Dr. 


V. P. Sydenstricker, 
yeorgia. 
Saturday, March 27 

9:30 A. M.—Panel Discussion. Teach- 
ing Nutrition Material to Elemen- 
tary School Children. Dr. Lydia J. 
Roberts, Miss Bertlyn Bosley. 
Discussion opened by: Dr. W. T. 
Sanger, President, Medical College 
of Virginia and Chairman, State 
Nutrition Committee. Miss Janet 
Cameron, V. P. I. Food and Nutri- 
tion Specialist. Miss Eleanor En- 
right, Regional Nutrition Repre- 
sentative, Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, FFSA. Dr. 
Sidney S. Negus, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Luna L. Willis, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Virginia Nutrition 
Committee. Miss Marguerite L. 
Pettee, Chief Nutritionist, Medical 
College of Virginia Clinics. 


University of 





516 N. Charles Street, 


Information on 
VEA Origin Wanted 


Persons having 
information on 
the origin and 
history of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation prior to 1907, especially those 
who are familiar with the Teachers’ 
League organized at Mount Jackson in 
1898, or the Staunton meeting in 1901, 
or a meeting at Mount Jackson of the 
Shenandoah League in April 1901, are 
requested to communicate with J. 
Luther Kibler, 344 Fifty-fourth Street, 
Newport News, Virginia. 

Mr. Kibler is also interested in se- 
curing information in regard to A. H. 
Foreman, who was Secretary of the 
League in 1901. The information which 
Mr. Kibler is assembling is being 
turned over to the Virginia Education 
Association as source 
history of the 


material for a 
organization. 


Seeking a Position? 


There are many opportunities for —— 
ment this year. Salaries range from $1200 
to $4000. For nearly twenty years we have 
been placing teachers in schools throughout 
the South and East. Write, telling us about 
your training and experience. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 

Member of National Association of 


Teachers’ Agencies 
William K. Yocum, Manager 


Baltimore, Maryland 























Teachers write us: 


72 Fifth Ave. 





Eagerly to School 


This lad is lucky. 
one of the 30 Virginia divisions 
which have already chosen ENJOY- 
ING ENGLISH as their basal high- 
school English text. 

Other Virginia pupils, too, would find new interest in their English 
work from its unique Experience Themes . . 
its abundant and realistic practice in grammar and usage. 


“T have never used a text which gave better results.” 
“There is more enthusiasm in my English classes than ever before.” 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Books I, II, Hl, IV 
by Wolfe and Geyer 


Adopted by the State of Virginia. Help- 
ful Teacher Aids free to Virginia users. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Represented by J. H. BRENT, HEatHsvILte, Va. 


when 
Enjoying English 
in His English Text 


His school is in 


. its lively cartoons... 


New York, N. Y. 
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On Death of The Harrisonburg 


Ethel K. Sprinkel Teachers Associa- 


tion recently 
adopted the following resolutions on 
the death of Miss Ethel K. Sprinkel: 

“WHEREAS God in His wisdom has 
called our dear friend and co-worker, 
Ethel K. Sprinkel, to her Heavenly 
Home, we, the members of the Harri- 
sonburg Teachers Association, desire 
to express our deep sorrow in the pass- 
ing of one who always gave her best 
self in faithful and conscientious serv- 
ice to her church, the school, and the 
community. 

‘“THEREFORE be it resolved that while 
Harrisonburg has lost one of its finest 
citizens, the church a beautiful Chris- 
tian character, and the school a teacher 
of sterling qualities—and truly a lover 
of little children, we bow in humble 
submission to His will. We trust that 
her life may ever be a source of in- 
spiration to us for the better things. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that we 
feel that our lives have been enriched 
by our association with one whose 
whole career was plainly marked with 
the indelible stamp of usefulness and 
who day by day was a living, shining 





example of happiness in the love of 
doing good.” 

The resolutions were prepared by a 
committee consisting of Bettie Jones, 
Chairman, Elizabeth Hopkins, and 
Nancy Catron. 


Pan American Day The successive 
Material Ready steps taken by the 

American Repub- 
lics with relation to the war, and the 
indispensable mineral and agricultural 
products which the nations of the New 
World are pouring into the conflict, 
highlight the material in the special 
Pan American Day publications pre- 
pared by the Pan American Union for 
distribution to schools, clubs, civic and 
other organizations making plans for 
the annual continentwide celebration 
on April 14. 

An over-all picture of the American 
Republics, including geography, history 
and principal products, is portrayed by 
the “Know Your Neighbor” series of 
articles on each of the republics, one 
of the features compiled for Pan Amer- 
ican Day. Other articles include: “The 
Americas in a World at War” and 
“Latin America as a Source of Strate- 





or sickness.”’ 


ness and all accidents. 


915-917 E. Main St. 





A RECOGNIZED FACT: 


“Without an income you must use your savings or be 
dependent on someone else if you are disabled by accident 


For less than Sc a day, The Inter-Ocean will provide school 
teachers with the following protection during disability: 


A guaranteed salary at the rate of $50.00 per month. 

At the rate of $100.00 per month while in the hospital. 
Payment at the rate of $50.00 per month while quarantined. 
Payment of $1000.00 for accidental death or dismemberment. 
Doctor’s bills for non-disabling accidents. 

Full disability protection the year ‘round, covering all sick- 


All claims paid by local representative of teachers or else 
direct from our Richmond State Office. 


THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 


“It costs so little to be safe—so much to be sorry” 


Richmond, Va. 











ADAM 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 


new opportunities for placements. Write now for information. 


(formerly—Washington Scheele Association) 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BUILDING—i4th & G, N. W— WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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gic and Critical Materials”. 

Plays, pageants, questions and an- 
swers, radio programs and other fea- 
tures centered about the Republics of 
America round out a list of Pan Amer- 


ican Day material designed to meet 
the requirements of all groups arrang- 
ing programs for the occasion. 


Dinwiddie School “The Hi Light,” 
Publishes Paper eight-page mimeo- 

graphed  publica- 
tion of the Dinwiddie High School, 
made its initial appearance in Decem- 
ber. Among features of the. first issue 
are an account of the organization of 
the Victory Corps, a report of P. T. A. 
Activities, an interesting sports sec- 
tion, and reports from various groups 
and activities. 

A pointed editorial deals effectively 
with the “local order of the ‘Saboteurs 
of American Schools,’... a very mys- 
terious group having no leaders but 
carrying out well its plans to destroy 
our school building. Members... are 
easily identified .. . students who slide 
in the halls, overflow the sinks or leave 
dirty water in them, waste paper 
towels, mark desks and walls,” etc. 
“An effort will be made to wake up 
these saboteurs. .. The staff is look- 
ing forward to a change when S. A. S. 
will cease to exist and its members 
will be worth-while school citizens.” 

A. J. Parr, Principal of Dinwiddie 
High School, is faculty adviser to “The 
Hi Light” staff, and W. A. Scarborough 
is Superintendent of Schools. 


Fathers, Mothers In spite of re- 
Make Good Parents’ peated dispar- 
aging indict- 
ments to the contrary, American 
fathers and mothers were given a 
clean bill of health by a large number 
of school children recently surveyed by 
the Los Angeles County schools. The 
Primary, Elementary, Junior High, and 
Senior High School series of the Cali 
fornia Test of Personality were used. 
In the Primary grades, 80 per cent 
indicated that they were happy in 
their homes, and over 90 per cent felt 
that both parents loved them. In the 
Elementary grades, 80 per cent re- 
ported being happy in their homes, 
and 93 per cent stated that both 
parents loved them. In the Junior 
High School, 87 per cent reported that 
they believed both their parents loved 
them, but 13 per cent felt that their 
parents lacked faith in them. In the 
Senior High School, 83 per cent re- 
ported that they were on excellent 
terms with both father and mother, 
but about 33 per cent said their 
parents annoyed them and that they 
would rather be elsewhere than at 
their homes. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED By 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
NANCY HIMES, Librarian 
irginia Junior-Senior High School 
Bristol 


Grades 1-3 

e Tall Book of Mother Goose. Pic- 
tured by FEODOR ROJANKOVSKY. 
N. Y.: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
= RO* 

Over a hundred favorite nursery rhymes 
book 5% inches wide and over a 
tall are beautifully illustrated with 

iderstanding and imagination. The 

1wings are modern, yet retain the old- 
hioned charm always associated with 
ther Goose The size, although an 
tstanding feature, may prove incon- 
1ient for library shelves. 
Tootwhistle’s Invention. PETER 
WELLS. (Author-Illustrator) Phil- 
adelphia: John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1942. $.80*. 

Based on fact, this amusing story of 
of the first railroads tells how Mr. 

twhistle’s invention kept his train 

ining on schedule. Illustrations are as 
as the text 

True. MARGARET SUTTON. Il- 
lustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 
N. Y Oxford University Press, 
1942. $.80* 

Vhen Tommy, who lived on a farm, 
ke late and found no dinner prepared, 
lecided to get his meal himself. How 
lid is told in simple language with 

phic illustrations in this attractive pic- 
tory book 


Grades 4-7 

Little House VIRGINIA LEE 
BURTON ( Author- Illustrator.) 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany, 1942 $1.40*. 
hrough many seasons in the country 
ttle house was curious about the 
n the distance. When the city grew 
surrounded the little house with sky- 
pers, noise, and traffic, it welcomed its 
turn to the country. Much information 
changing seasons, architecture, and 
life is pictured in delightful illustra- 


Rles Down! FRAN MARTIN. IIlus- 
trated by DOROTHY MCENTEE. 
N. Y.: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
$1.20* 
[o avoid disappointing his grand 
er and friends while visiting in Clear- 
Dinks learned to be a champion 


for MARCH, 1943 


visit happy. The author and illustrator 
both depict young boys naturally and 
with true insight. 


Top Kick: U. S. Army Horse. HELEN 
ORR WATSON. Illustrated by 
BERNARD GARBUTT. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942 
$1.60* 


‘ From the time he was a lively mis 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


chievous colt ‘til he became a well-trained 
cavalary horse. Top Kick made friends 
who appreciated his ability The best 
jumper at the fort in peace-time maneu 
vers, Top Kick also proved himself 

marble player like his father. Other worthy of his friends’ trust when he saw 
events, amusing and unusual, make Dinks’ active service on Bataan. A good horse 











Earned for Ecelonce by 
American Seating Company 


a 


A new flag ripples from the masthead over our plant. It indicates 
that American Seating Company men and women, through more 
than two years of building war materials, have earned this mark of 
excellence. It proclaims that our tasks have been done with speed, 
skill and ingenuity. 

This emblem signifies that we have earned the approving “well 
done” of our nation’s fighters. And every one of us is proud indeed 
to wear the ““E” badge, and to treasure it as a symbol of our part 
in Victory. 

Builders of aircraft fuselage and wing assemblies... 


pilot seats... tank seats... school, chapel and theatre 
seats and many other plywood and metal structures, 


c 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


+ 


\+ } 
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story, this combines an excellent account 
of army life with one about the training 
of cavalry horses. Suitable for high school 
also. 


High School 


Young Tom Jdefferson’s Adventure Chest 
BETTY ELISE DAVIS. Illustrated by 
ROBERTA PAFLIN. N. Y.: M. S 
Mill Company, Inc., 1942. $1.50* 

As young Thomas Jefferson encount 
ered adventures, he collected mementos 
which were put into his treasure chest 
Exciting souvenirs of pioneer life, Indians 
school, and famous men made contribu 
tions to a happy boyhood and the growth 
of a future leader. 

The Courage and the Glory. JOHN J 
FLOHERTY. (Author-Illustrator. ) 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Com 
pany, 1942. $1.80*. 

The deeds of men who have 
fame while doing their duty in the serv 
ice of their country are recounted in au 
thentic, exciting episodes. Included are 
such headline exploits as: MacArthur's 
dash to Australia; Captain Kelly's bomb 
ing of the Haruna; Lt. Bulkeley’s sinking 
of a Jap cargo vessel. The experiences of 
these and other courageous men are told 
in such vivid style that they seem to have 
been recorded by an eye witness. Suitable 
for junior high school also. 

Our Fighting Ships. MITCHELL D 
KATZ, JR., HERBERT C. LEE, and 
EDWIN L. LEvy, JR. (Illustrated. ) 


found 


N. Y.: Harper and Brothers, 1942 
$1.60*. 
A comprehensive, accurate view of our 


fleet today is given in brief authoritative 
descriptions of the vessels in our Navy 
and Coast Guard, illustrated with an of 
ficial Navy photograph for every class ship 

There are sections devoted to ships au 
thorized and building, uniforms, insignia 
flags, and ship nomenclature. The end 
papers are maps of navy yards and bases 

NOTE: The complete edition of Rob 
inson Before You Fly (Holt, 1942), the 
first half of which was 
column in November, 1942 
able at $1.60*. 


listed in this 


is now avail 


*Net delivered price to Virginia 


Schools. 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


New Regional Geography Series 
— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 





Public 





“VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 
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For Your Mathematics Classes — 
—Modern, Practical Heath Texts 


W. W. Hart’s 
BASIC MATHEMATICS 


A Survey Course. 
which includes fundamentals of arithmetic, algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, logarithms, and elementary trigonometry. 

BRIEF EDITION. 


the needs of boys who will enter the services at the end of the 


A streamlined survey or refresher course, 


A one-semester course especially suited to 


school year. 


W. W. Hart’s 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES, Second Edition 


PROGRESSIVE FIRST ALGEBRA 
PROGRESSIVE SECOND ALGEBRA 
PROGRESSIVE HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
PROGRESSIVE PLANE GEOMETRY 
PROGRESSIVE SOLID GEOMETRY 


One of the most popular of the Hart Mathematics Series brought 


up to date to meet present-day needs. 


Hart, Gregory, Schult 
MATHEMATICS IN DAILY USE 


An easy general mathematics. Gives a thorough review of the 
fundamentals of zrithmetic with an abundance of drill material. 
General principles cf algebra and geometry are introduced with 


practical problems drawn from everyday experiences. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 




















BARNES’ BOOKS 


on Physical Fitness, Health, Recreation, Dance, Physical Education 


are on the 


APPROVED LIST 


for purchase by the 
VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Send for Special Circular and descriptive catalogue. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
67 West 44th Street, New York 
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Finalists 


in the 
1943 
Science Talent 
Search 








Wayne Ellsworth 
aca amoras High School 
Matamoras, Pa. 

Cassidy, Judith Mary 
Irvington High School 
Irvington, N.Y. 

Dickinson, Hillman 
William Chrisman High School 
Independence, Mo. 

Ens, Catherine Clara 
Julienne High School 
Dayton, Obio 

Folger, Robert Lancaster 

inter Haven High School 
Winter Haven, Fla. 

Foster, Elizabeth Jane 
Oak Park-River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Fox, Joseph Milton 
Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gill, John Ellis 
Las Cruces Union High School 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

Green, Joseph M. 

Dorsey High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Haftel, Howard William 
Frank Morrell High School 
Irvington, N.J. 

Hammerle, William Gordon 
Athens High School 
Athens, Obio 

Harris, Donald Rosswell 
Central High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Killingbeck, Marguerite Grace 
Nyack High School 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Kohl, Henry H., Newburgh, N.Y. 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N.H. 

Kunkel, Joan Lillian 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Kurfuerst, Leonard Charles 
North East Catholic High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lauenstein, Milton Charles 
Southwest High School 
St. Louts, Mo 

Lauer, Gloria Indus 
Ames High School 
Ames, Iowa 

Lean, Elizabeth Ann 
Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wis. 

LeLievre, William Boyd 
Shaker Heights High School 
Shaker Heights, Obio 


Macy, Josiah, Jr, Warrenton, Va. 


St. Paul's School 
Concord, N.H. 

March, Virginia Ellen 
West High School 
Madison, Wis. 

Mark, Robert Burton 
Trenton Central High School 
Trenton, N.J. 

McLoughlin, James Gray 
Rome Free Academy 
Rome, N.Y. 

Ortenburger, Arthur Irving 
Norman High School 
Norman, Okla. 

Palombi, Robert Edmund 
St. Mel High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pederson, Donald Penhallegon 


Geneva "High School 
Geneva, N.Y. 

Perot, Charles Poultney 
J. P. McCaskey High School 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Piper, William Weidman 
Grandview Heights High School 
Columbus, Obio 

Quermann, Thomas Richard 
Washington Irving High School 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Rechtin, Eberhardt 
Redondo Union High School 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Robertson, Claron Atherton 
University High School 
Carbondale, Il. 

Ronder, Joan Leslie 
New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Rosenblatt, Murray 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N.Y. 

Sargent, Charles P., Hanover, N.H. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Sawyer, Constance B., Lewiston, Me. 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 

Schiff, Ray (Reinhart) 

New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Strehler, Bernard Louis 
Central High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Willcockson, Roy 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Wojciechowski, Wanda Clara 
Bassick Senior High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





() more high school seniors 





Once again Westinghouse presents a group of 40 American 
boys and girls—high school seniors with exceptional 
aptitude for science. They are outstanding representatives 
of more than 14,000 contestants in the Second Annual 
Science Talent Search. 

Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted by Science 
Clubs of America, the Science Talent Search is designed 
to discover students who have the ability for creative 
achievement in engineering or science and to provide 
Opportunities to develop this ability. 

The forty listed here were selected to attend the annual 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Science Talent Institute at Washington, as guests of 
Westinghouse, where they will compete for Westing- 
house Science Scholarships. Last year, in addition to the 
Westinghouse awards, every boy and girl selected for the trip 
was offered scholarship help by one or more colleges or 
universities. Every one was a winner! 

Full information concerning the Science Talent Search 
may be obtained from Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, Washington, D.C. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


or to School Service, 


306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


Now Being Offered for Adoption in Virginia 


The QUINLAN READERS, a basal! series for 


primary grades, are truly child interest readers. 


INTEREST is the keynote of the series. Every 


story was tested and selected by the children 
themselves. 


THE STORIES ARE CONTINU- 
OUS. The same leading characters 
live and act and grow in fresh new 
story activities throughout the series. 


STREAMLINED TYPE, proved by 
all the latest tests to be the most 
legible, is used throughout the 
series. 


BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR IL- ' 
LUSTRATIONS, designed and drawn 
under the direct supervision of the author, are 
in complete harmony with each printed page. 


EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is 
listed in the color band of the page, thus elimi- 
nating the need of formalized flash card drill. 


SONGS with appealing melody and familiar 
vocabulary are placed at the conclusion of each 
unit. 


PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with 


READING PICTURES 





rhyming phrases, continue in logical sequence in 
each succeeding book. 


EVERY STORY in the readers is followed by 
one or more silent reading activity pages which 
afford opportunity for review and 
for checking individual progress. 


LESSONS in democracy, safety, 
health, social studies, art, manual 
arts, music, thrift, honesty have 
been deftly woven into the stories. 


READING ACTIVITY BOOKS— 
companion workbooks in which there 
is no cutting or pasting—continue 
the lively spirit of the Readers and 
are a sure guarantee of seatwork 
effectiveness. 


These outstanding features of the QUINLAN 
READERS reduce remedial reading to such a low 
minimum that they justly merit the title Makers 
not Menders. 


The streamlined Teachers’ Handbook for the 
Quinlan Readers treats the primary grades as a 
unit, in accordance with the best educational 
practice. This Handbook is given free to schools 
using the readers basally. 


Allyn and Bacon 


11, East 36th Street 
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FACES anb 
PLACES 


New York City 





